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Coney Island Culture 


I THESE hot summer days most of 
us can look upon a news picture 
of Coney Island crowds with a large 
measure of human sympathy. In 
fact, we might remember at such a 
moment the words of Scripture: 
“He had compassion on the multi- 
tude... .” Our fellow-feeling for 
these great swarms of God’s chil- 
dren is a Christ-like compassion. 
The pale Brahmins, however, who 
write for the little literary maga- 
zines cast a cold and contemptuous 
eye on the behavior of the ordinary 
American. Coney Island culture is 
to them the abyss of degradation. 
It is compounded of comic strips, 
pulp fiction, radio serials, Holly- 
wood starlets and baseball. They in- 
veigh against it as if 
it were the unoffi- 
cial state religion of 
America. Apparent- 
ly they feel that 
there is no hope for American cul- 
ture. Milton Klonsky in the April 
Partisan Review remarked that the 
hope of feeding good art to the 
Masses is only Walt Whitman’s 
booster optimism turned rancid. He 
concluded his article “Along the 
Midway of Mass Culture” with a 
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note of despair: the influences hu- 
manistic and scientific that formed 
American mass culture have laid 
the atom-bomb eggs that are slowly 
hatching under the deserts of New 
Mexico. I suppose he meant that all 
this Coney Island civilization of our 
time is soon to be blown to bits— 
and the whole world with it. 

To begin with—these little people 
who go to Coney Island are not so 
dreadful as the highbrows claim. 
Klonsky says that a snapshot of 
Hell is that of Coney 
Island “on a_ hot 
Sunday during the 
summer with mil- 
lions of people stretched naked on 
the sand, or wallowing, stumbling 
and falling over one another in the 
surf.” He maintains that they are 
the human swarm that Dante had in 
mind when he wrote of those who 
lived their lives “without blame and 
without praise, but were for them- 
selves” and so were spewed out by 
both God and the devil. 

Admittedly, American culture is 
not on a very high plane. But the 
trouble with most of its critics is 
that they are destructive rather than 
constructive. They can pick flaws 
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in American art, literature and 


poetry but they cannot point to 
positive examples of perfection. 
They shudder at the very mention 
of Brooklyn: it conjures up pictures 
of Dodger fans who eat, drink and 
talk baseball all day long. But what 
do these critics propose instead? 


P ERHAPS it is no great mental exer- 
tion for spectators to watch nine 
innings of athletic activity. But 
what are they offered in place of 
peanuts, popcorn, clever pitching 
and shoestring catches? Marcel 
Proust, “mama’s boy” and homo- 
sexual? James Joyce, spewing 
forth all the flotsam and jetsam of 
his memory like one in delirium? 
Kafka, the magnificent artist who 
lived in a shadow-world? Apparent- 
ly, it is too late to offer them Sur- 
realism in art. Salvador Dali re- 
cently remarked that Surrealism in 
art “is practically finished.” The 
late Gertrude Stein who discovered 
Picasso said that Sir Francis Rose 
is creating the important painting 
of our time. Rose is a Catholic but 
his painting is ghastly: his “Cruci- 
fixion” shows Christ in ribbons of 
green flesh, dripping purple blood 
and His brow an electric bulb. Is 
that what we shall give to the 
masses in order that they may live 
their lives on a higher mental and 
cultural level? 

Or perhaps they should listen to 
some of the more vocal philosophers 
in order to improve their minds. 
Shall we for instance, present to 
them the amazing wisdom of José 
Ortega y Gasset, speaking at the 
Goethe Bicentennial Convocation? 
He claimed that civilization dies 
only by ossification of faith and not 
by doubt and he closed his talk with 
a riddle: “Life is impossible with- 
out illusion. World experience of 
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Europe has tried them all: All ex- 
cept one on which it is now about 
to embark—the illusion of being 
disillusioned.” Is that philosophy 
the solid red meat that the Amer- 
ican masses will ex- 
change for baseball 
and be-bop? Coney 
Island culture is sadly deficient: it 
is certainly not the bizarre fairy- 
land that Percy Wyndham Lewis 
makes it out to be. However, if it 
is a matter of choice between Coney 
Island or Greenwich Village, my 
sympathies are with the Yankee 
fan who would rather look at a 
homer by DiMaggio than at maca- 
bradabra by Masson. 


<i 
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THE Pounp AFFAIR 


S. Exrot believes that a caste 

* system is necessary for the 
preservation of culture. It does 
seem, at first blush, that democracy 
is not the proper climate for the de- 
velopment of culture. It tends to 
produce uniform, standardized, un- 
creative minds through its neglect 
of the concept of vocation. Yet sev- 
eral incidents have recently oc- 
curred to cast suspicion on the 
validity of the Eliot theory. 

For instance, there is the affair 
of Ezra Pound. The Library of Con- 
gress this year awarded to this 
expatriate-poet a prize of $1,000 for 
his “Pisan Cantos.” The “Fellows 
of the Library of Congress in Ameri- 
can Letters” who judged the poetry 
considered for the prize included 
many notable names in modern lit- 
erature. Robert Lowell, Conrad 
Aiken, Hugh Auden, Karl Shapiro, 
Robert Penn Warren, Allen Tate 
and T. S. Eliot were among these 
judges. They surely could be con- 
sidered the top-ranking members of 
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the literary caste in America, if such 
a caste exists. 

The award brought forth a storm 
of protest. The great mass of lov- 
ers of good literature definitely dis- 
agreed with the verdict of the elite 
judges. Witness the profusion of 
letters contra in the July 2d issue 
of the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture. It was indeed 
a thoroughly de- 
plorable award. In 
May, 1944, Pound 
was confined, according to his attor- 
ney, in a cage “which aggravated a 
condition of senile eccentricity.” He 
was declared insane December 21, 
1945. It was while he was in a con- 
dition of insanity that he wrote his 
“Pisan Cantos.” 

But what is more—he was under 
Federal indictment for treason 
when he wrote these verses that 
won the Bollingen prize of the 
Library of Congress. During the 
war he had engaged in a series of 
semi-weekly broadcasts in favor of 
Hitler and Mussolini. These broad- 
casts were, moreover, anti-Semitic: 
“Are you the arsenal of democracy 
or judeocracy?” 

What of the literary quality of 
these verses that were termed by the 
Fellows the “highest achievement of 
American poetry” during 1948. 
Robert Hillyer, president of the 
Poetry Society of America, has de- 
scribed them as a “hodge-podge of 
private symbols, weary epigrams, 
anecdotes, resentments, chuckles, 
and the polyglot malapropisms that 
pass for erudition among the elite.” 
Hillyer’s conclusion 
is that the award is 
a permanent dis- 
grace and cannot be 
expunged but preventive measures 
can be taken for the future and the 
first of these is to drop the other 
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expatriate T. S. Eliot from the list 
of judges. At any rate, the case of 
Ezra Pound has served to show that 
a caste system of experts in litera- 
ture is not necessarily the salvation 
of our culture. 

In fact, we tend to rest a little more 
trust in the average man’s judgment 
when we contrast the Judith Coplon 
trial with the Pound award. The 
Justice Department employee had 
stolen documents from government 
files with intent to convey them to 
the Russian government. The 
twelve members of the jury were 
not aristocrats but they were capa- 
ble of distinguishing loyalty from 
treason. In other words, the liter- 
ary elite rewarded treason with a 
prize of $1,000 while the twelve 
humble citizens pinned on this 
female Benedict Arnold the label of 
traitor. Perhaps the ancient system 
of trial by a jury of one’s peers is 
not so unwise. Common people 
usually have common sense. 
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HERE is a growing movement 

among college professors to set 
themselves up as a caste. They 
would like to be regarded as an 
Olympian group wrapped in the 
sacred folds of academic freedom 
and responsible to no mortal. We 
have outlived the 1890 notion of 
“art for art’s sake” but now we are 
beginning to hear that education 
should be immune to any kind of 
inspection or interference. “I am 
Sir Oracle, and when I ope my lips 
let no dog bark!” 

Especially they resent any at- 
tempt to examine their attitude to- 
ward Communism. Loyalty oaths 
are now required in twenty-five 
States, and in some of them the laws 
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are directed specifically at teachers. 
The Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the NEA, which includes 
professors of college classrooms, 
recently adopted a resolution oppos- 
ing these laws aimed specifically at 
teachers. By unanimous vote of 
350,000 they deplored all discrimi- 
natory legislation against the guard- 
ians of the classroom. 

Now it may be, as President 
Hutchins of Chicago University 
says, that these oaths are useless, 
“for teachers who are disloyal will 
certainly be dishonest: they will not 
shrink from a little 
perjury.” Yet it is 
also true that college 
professors have no 
right to be sensitive where imputa- 
tions of Communism are involved. 
If any single class has helped along 
the cause of the Reds, it is surely 
the professors. The labor leaders 
must take a loyalty oath, and yet 
there are far more professors, pro- 
portionately, who have lent their 
names to Communist fronts than 
there are labor leaders who have 
been fellow-travelers or gulliberals. 


A Little 
Perjury 


| of complaining about dis- 
criminatory legislation, the college 
professors at Boston would have 
been more impressive if they had 
uttered a very fervent Act of Con- 
trition for their past sins and a 
promise to take the necessary 
means to amend their faults. They 
might have studied the scholastic 
careers of Elizabeth Bentley, Whit- 
taker Chambers and Alger Hiss and 
asked themselves: how did it hap- 
pen that we produced these gradu- 
ates who engaged in such sinister 
activities? 

Better yet, they could have re- 
viewed the story of Judith Coplon. 
Here was a girl who was brought up 
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in a typical American home. Her 
father was a Spanish War veteran 
and her mother and brother, loyal 
Americans. In James Madison High 
School in Brooklyn she showed no 
signs of incipient treachery. But at 
Barnard things were 

different. We can Progress at 
read the develop- Barnard 
ment of her radical 

views in her writings as editorial 
assistant on the Barnard Bulletin; 
she was a leader in Russian War 
Relief sponsored by such figures as 
Archibald MacLeish. What hap- 
pened at Barnard? Who were her 
teachers and what was taught? If 
the NEA is anxious to do something 
constructive, they might initiate a 
study of the college career of this 
brilliant convict. 

It would be absurd to suppose 
that Miss Bentley, Miss Coplon, Hiss 
and Chambers are rare and isolated 
examples of Communism among 
college graduates. They are the 
visible part of the iceberg. There 
are thousands of yet undiscovered 
Reds in the ranks of American col- 
lege alumni. For these reasons we 
cannot fail to feel cool toward any 
attempt on the part of professors to 
set themselves apart from the demo- 
cratic processes as a sacred caste. 
The very thought of Judith Coplon 
ought to teach them humility. 


<i 
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THE BARDEN BILL 


T Is good news to hear that our 
Senators and Representatives are 
being snowed under by the ava- 
lanche of letters protesting against 
the Barden Bill for Federal Aid to 
public schools. The general pur- 
port of the letters is that the Bill is 
discriminatory, unfair and un- 
American because it outlaws all aid 
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to parochial schools. However, 
Bishop Oxnam’s “United Separa- 
tors” have also been busy and they 
have let loose a torrent of letters up- 
holding the measure. The issue, 
therefore, is in doubt and Catholics 
are advised against relaxation of 
their epistolary efforts. 

General Eisenhower, Herbert 
Hoover, Harold Stassen and others 
have attacked the Barden concept of 
Federal Aid because of its “pork- 
barrel” features. However, the most 
outrageous feature of the Bill is that 
it would count the parochial school 
children in, in determining the 
amount of benefit to the States and 
then count them out, in the distribu- 
tion of benefits. That is a marvelous 
example of how to eat your cake and 
have it too. 
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HE U.N. will have to face the 

question of the persecution of 
the Church in Czechoslovakia. 
After shelving the Mindszenty case, 
it cannot afford to sidestep another 
case of grave national injustice on 
the ground that the persecution is 
an interior affair of the Czechs. The 
U. N. does not have a secret, inner 
vitality; it must live by the breath 
of public opinion. And public opin- 
ion can stand just so much and no 
more at the sight of a heartbreak- 
ing tyranny that robs men of their 
right to worship God. 
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I wonder what Mrs. Roosevelt, 
Mr. Dulles and Mr. Cohen will say 
about Mr. Gottwald and his min- 
ions. Will they evince the same 
fervor in their opposition to the 
Czech dictator as they did in their 
antagonism to Franco a few months 
ago? For the sake of the U.N. I do 
hope that Mrs. Roosevelt will not 
dig up some gossip “on good author- 
ity” about Archbishop Beran as she 
did in the case of Cardinal Minds- 
zenty. 


I. Is a sad and somber tale—this 
account of the campaign against the 
Church in that afflicted country. 
The pattern bears a sickening re- 
semblance to the design of Soviet 
domination in the other occupied 
countries. The Reds learned in 
Russia itself that it is impossible to 
exterminate religion. So they de- 


cided to make the Orthodox Church 
a puppet Church to be used at the 


will of Stalin. To make the Catho- 
lic Church in Czechoslovakia a pup- 
pet, it would be necessary to make 
it into a national Church separated 
from Rome. As the nucleus of such 
a national Church, the “Catholic 
Action” party was formed. The in- 
spirers of this party have been ex- 
communicated by His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII. 

The Church will live on long after 
Beran has been tortured or drugged 
or beaten to death. But what of the 
U.N.? It cannot afford to make 
many more errors. 





The Status of the State of Israel 


By EvuGeENIo ZOLLI 


(~* THE threshold of her history, 
Israel appeared with a particu- 
lar aspect and a particular destiny. 
The East was steeped in polytheism. 
The numerous gods were only the 
personification of Nature’s forces 
but they gripped the spirit of the 
people, preventing them from 
ascending to higher spiritual levels. 
The land itself captivated the heart 
and the mind. The Mesopotamic re- 
ligious world was likewise imbued 
with the belief in magic; man’s 
power to bend the will of the gods 
to his own through special prac- 
tices. In short, these pagans made 
gods to their own image and like- 
ness. How far were these peoples 
from the great, immortal and high- 
est prayer which burst forth from 
the Sacred Heart toward which all 
human hearts converge: “Not My 
Will, but Thine be done.” 

This was the prayer of Jesus 
rising in the purple light of His 
Passion and His Crucifixion. The 
step from the widespread magi- 
cal practices in vogue in the East 
to the prayer of Jesus is like an 
ascension from disturbing darkness 





“I continue to maintain unchanged,” says 
ex-Rabbi Zolli, “all my love for the people 
of Israel and my sorrow for the lot that has 
befallen them.” 





to the immeasurable and enlight- 
ened heights of the spirit. The his- 
tory of the Revelation to Israel and 
the internal upheaval of Israel mark 
the path linking the one extreme to 
the other. 

“Level the ground, level the 
ground, prepare the way, straighten 
the path in the desert of the Lord.” 
This soothsaying of the Prophet 
Isaias became a reality at Bethle- 
hem. For history is not a turbulent 
and mechanical continuation of 
events. This seeming madness of 
history embodies a profound logic. 
The Lord is the God of history, and 
God in history. History is the ex- 
pression of God’s concrete thought 
and will, and in history, God speaks 
in a powerful and sublime tone. 

Thus at a time when the pro- 
phetic spirit seemed to be dead, it 
was not dead at all. The Great Pro- 
tector of Israel—of Israel and of the 


Israele Anton Zolli, former Chief Rabbi of Rome, was bap- 
tized as a Catholic in 1945, taking the name of Eugenio 
in honor of the Holy Father. He has been a collaborator 
in the work of the Pontifical Biblical Commission. 
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THE STATUS OF THE STATE OF ISRAEL 


whole of humanity—neither slum- 
bers nor sleeps. The spirit of the 
Prophets, God’s spirit, was only 
veiled in order that from the words 
religious practice might spring up. 
In Jesus the tradition and the spirit 
of the Prophets revived and became 
crystal clear: the law of Love above 
the love for the Law. Both are love, 
but now instead of love under the 
Law, there appears God’s Son with 
the Law, with the law of Love which 
enlightens and clarifies all. 


Now, at this coming, boundaries 
are broadened and the force of pro- 
pulsion is strengthened. All are in- 
vited to the Lord’s table. The 
Transfiguration on Mount Thabor 
symbolizes the summarizing and 
merging of Israel’s Law and the 
Prophets upon a new and higher 
level, in a more vivid and visible 
light, more lively and more en- 
livening. 

Previously Israel had been alone 
with her God and His word in a 
world invaded by darkness, and she 
suffered. She suffered from bloody 
conquests, ruin, sacrilege and de- 
portation. The peoples asked her: 
“Where is thy God?” 

So likewise Satan tempted Jesus 
in the desert: “Cast Thyself down 
from the pinnacle of the temple, for 
it is written: ‘He hath given His 
angels charge over Thee, and in their 
hands they shall bear Thee up.’” 
Later the sweet face of Jesus was 
bathed in a bloody sweat, and soon 
after it was dripping with blood 
and husky voices were saying: 
“Prophesy unto us, O Christ, who 
is he that struck Thee? . . . If Thou 
be the Son of God, come down from 
the cross. Let Thy Father save 
Thee. . . . Where is Thy Father 
now?” 

Moses yearned to see the Lord, 
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but learned that one could not see 
the Lord and live. The people fear 
the sight of the Divine Light. Moses 
had to cover his face. Thus, on the 
one hand, men desire and ardently 
pray for the Great Light,:as the 
sacred poet prays with profound 
sadness: “As the hart panteth after 
the fountains of water; so my soul 
panteth after Thee, O God... . 
When shall I come and appear be- 
fore the face of God?” Yet, on the 
other hand, while calling up and be- 
seeching God, men also fear and 
flee from God. They go forward, 
falter, and back away. At times 
they try to flee though they know 
that God is present everywhere. 
The sight of the Great Light is 
dening. 

Israel produced Jeremias, 
Israel was both Jeremias’s gr: 
love and sorrow. The people of, 
Prophets murdered him, thoug 
was the poet of their national 
row. He, upon whom the ene 
of Israel did not dare to lay a fin 
died in a foreign land by the h 
of those whom he ardently lo 
for whom and with whom he, 
none other, had suffered. f 

Thus too, the Great Light of Jes&s, 
in which man meets and merges 
with God, makes man sing Christ’s 
glory and admire Him, but it also 
maddens him and man crucifies 
Christ in his frenzy. This is the 
great Tragedy which breaks forth 
above and beyond the eternal trag- 
edy of sin and penetrates into the 
human soul. Who will say: “I know 
of this everlasting human tragedy”? 
And who may ever say: “I know it 
and I understand it, and I can meas- 
ure it in all its immeasurable great- 
ness”? 


J Esus saw and forewarned the 
Jews of the approaching fall of the 
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national State of Israel, and ap- 
proximately forty years after His 
prophecy, a terrible page of history 
was written by Titus in letters of 
blood and fire. 

Whoever would wish to write the 
history of Israel, its history in the 
Promised Land and in all the coun- 
tries of exile—-when the whole 
world becomes for Israel one of hu- 
mniliation and persecution—should 
be inspired by the verse in the sor- 
rowful Book of Lamentations: “She 
{the nation] residing among the 
peoples, did not find peace... .” 

The followers of Christ are also 
in exile. Jesus gave them a King- 
dom—the Kingdom of Heaven— 
and the world became for them a 
land of exile. Life became a valley 
of tears. 

Thus the history of this war will 
not be complete until it includes a 
page dedicated to the names and 
deeds of Christians who sacrificed 
themselves as victims on the pure 
altar of Love for Jesus, Who is 
Love. The book must be written 
which will make known the names 
and deeds of Catholic priests who 
died after saving Israel’s children. 
They died with the name of Jesus 
on their lips and Jesus in their 
hearts while they used their bodies 
as shields for the life of Israel’s per- 
secuted. For them they left an 
earthly exile which was bathed in 
blood and oozing with hatred for the 
starry blue homeland of Heaven. 

The countless victims of Nazism 
preceded the heroes who died to cre- 
ate the modern State of Israel. Now, 
after indescribable martyrdom un- 
der Nazism, after the terrible night 
of nameless misfortunes, the rosy 
outlines of dawn for the new Hebrew 
State are taking shape. The crack- 
ling of machine-gun fire is dying 
away. Peace with Egypt, peace with 
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Lebanon! May God will peace on 
that land which heard the Word of 
the Prince of Peace and saw His 
light spreading over the whole 
world. May the notes of the hymn 
of Peace, first heard on the banks 
of the Jordan, echo farther, al- 
ways farther, throughout the whole 
world. 


Teoum had been told: “As one 
whom his mother consoles, so will 
you be consoled . . . with the conso- 
lation of Peace.” Jesus wishes his 
brethren to be of all lands and to 
be always the sons of Peace. From 
the Rock of the Vatican to Mount 
Thabor and Mount Carmel, and 
from Mount Thabor and Mount Car- 
mel to the stronghold of Love and 
Peace in Rome, may the word 
“Peace” resound and re-echo in an 
ever-increasing harmony, and may 
the whole of humanity make its own 
the divinely inspired words of the 
poet: “Here ... on the mountains 
... are the steps of the messengers 
who announce Peace.” May the 
blessing of that Peace descend upon 
all humanity from the throne of 
Pope Pius XII, whose name 
“Pacelli” is a synonym for peace, 
and from the green summits of 
Mount Carmel which saw the priest 
of Baal vanquished and Elias, the 
prophet of God, triumph. 


Now after the terrible life in the 
desert of blazing sand, of irksome, 
disorderly pagan, life, there may be 
seen the promised land of peace and 
love, a peace born of love, and liv- 
ing in love, a peace and love which 
are in God and in Jesus, and which 
are the canticles of the Holy Ghost 
in us. But neither the State of 
Israel, nor any other state in the 
world will end the miserable situ- 
ation in which Israel is entangled 
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with the rest of humanity if men 
do not find first, through faith, 
peace with God, which alone can 
make them the glorious sons of God. 

Only when all men will know 
how to glorify themselves as sons of 
God will we be able to make the 
words of the Apostle our own: “And 
not only so, but we glory also in 
tribulations, knowing that tribula- 
tion worketh patience; and patience 
trial, and trial hope. And hope con- 
foundeth not: because the charity of 
God is poured forth in our hearts, 
by the Holy Ghost, Who is given to 


The journey taken by Israel be- 
gins with its election as the chosen 
people: it receives God’s Revelation 
and then suffers a spiritual isola- 
tion first in a pagan world and then 
in a world against Israel: it goes 
forth to its martyrdom and heroism, 
finally to the recent re-establish- 
ment of the independent and recog- 
nized State of Israel. But let not 
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Israel’s pilgrimage end now. Let 
not the State of Israel become the 
last and only objective of a suffer- 
ing people, but may it go on to a 
more glorious destination. May 
Israel become God’s pilgrim again. 
May Israel again sing: “As the hart 
panteth after the fountains of water, 
so my soul panteth after thee, O 
God.” With her faith strengthened 
and renewed in God, may Israel be- 
come the link in a chain—no longer 
the badge of slavery—which will 
link the nations into one Humanity 
which embraces and merges all in 
one Unity: the Humanity of God. 


G oD in all and all in God. May an 
arisen Israel also rise in spirit, in 
the spirit of her divinely inspired 
legislators, prophets and poets. 
May she become again the voice of a 
great chorus which the world will 
lift up to Heaven: “‘Peace to men of 
good will and glory to God in the 
highest.” 


Workers 


By Inez CLARK THORSON 


Ix the growing of a tree 
Nature labors silently— 

Hers an ordered way and slow, 
None may see or hear it grow. 


In the cutting of a tree 
Men work fast and noisily— 
Decades saw it growing tall 
But an hour sees it fall. 





Reinterpreter: Dorothy L. Sayers 


By DEBORAH WEBSTER 


“pe created the world and im- 
posed on man conditions im- 
possible of fulfillment; He is very 
angry if these are not carried out. 
He .. . is always ready to pounce 
on anybody who trips up over a 
difficulty in the Law, or is having 
a bit of fun.” 

Thus Dorothy Sayers—in Creed 
or Chaos? — parodies popular no- 
tions of Christianity, held by people 
who take it to be nonsense and yet 
do not trouble to find out what it 
says. 

“There is a sin against Him 
[the Holy Ghost] which damns 
you forever, but nobody knows 
what it is.” The Trinity is “some- 
thing put in by theologians to 
make it more difficult.” Christ 
“was meek and mild and preached 
a simple religion of love and paci- 
fism. He had no sense of humour.” 
Atonement means that “God wanted 
to damn everybody, but His vin- 
dictive sadism was sated by the 
crucifixion of His own Son... . 
He now only damns people who 
don’t follow Christ or who never 





In all honesty we sometimes do find the 
Bible boring, e. g., when the competitor is 
a good novel. This is partly because it is 
so condensed and elliptical that our minds 
weary of all the filling-in required, and we 
like someone else to furnish this. Also be- 
cause sometimes we are out of patience with 
archaic though beautiful language. More 
power then to Miss Sayers, Msgr. Knox, 
and perhaps Fulton Oursler. They risk 
even ordinariness to reinterpret for our 
generation. 





heard of Him.” “Original sin means 
that anything we enjoy doing is 
wrong.” 

The rest of this slim, packed 
book presents the drama of Chris- 
tian dogma and our urgent need 
of it. 


Wuo is this challenging, ironic 
woman who has only to phrase an 
article of faith to have it come 
afire? 

If you don’t know her as an es- 
sayist, perhaps her stories of Lord 
Peter Wimsey mean something to 
you; or of that other detective, 
Montague Egg, who has figured in 


Deborah (Mrs. K. G. T.) Webster, A.B., Ph.D., spent a year of 
research in London on a Radcliffe scholarship and does 
reviewing regularly for the Radcliffe Quarterly; with 
poems, essays and scholarly articles appearing there also 
from time to time. Mrs. Webster became a Catholic in 1946. 
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so many good shorts. The daughter 
of a clergyman, she went to Somer- 
ville College at Oxford; in 1926 
was married to Captain Atherton 
Fleming; and lives in London and 
Essex. Since the twenties she has 
been writing prolifically, expertly, 
much to the public delight and 
good; and objectively, with little 
if any autobiographic matter. Miss 
Sayers published detective fiction 
between 1926 and about 1939. The 
stories overlapped the plays (1936- 
46 so far), which have religious 
themes; and these in turn over- 


lapped the essays—1940 to date. 


Miss Sayers, I imagine, is still 
most popularly known by these ad- 
mirable detective stories—about a 
dozen full-length, and innumerable 
shorts. They are among the most 
satisfying I know. As soon as you 
open one, you have got back into 
a place you are glad to visit again. 
The people are engaging and varied 
and above all alive. Lord Peter, as 
the current most observing detec- 
tive, naturally dominates the scene. 
He is my favorite sleuth after 
Father Brown. For all the fatuous 
air of a titled ass with which he 
masks his more concentrated mo- 
ments, all his cheerful high-lifery, 
his offish candor, the erudition he 
wears so lightly, his real intensity, 
and his pucka quality, he never 
steals the show from his associates. 

Harriet Vane, the _ straightfor- 
ward woman whom in three novels 
he successively rescues from hang- 
ing, woos, and marries, is quite as 
interesting as the hero. Inspector 
Parker, though comparatively slow 
and methodical, has no flies on 
him. Bunter I think is a richer 
mine than Jeeves. The devout 
High-Church lady (“a Roaming 
Catholic or next door to one”), 
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thanks to her Anglo-Catholic train- 
ing and stout conscience, outfasts 
the rest of the jury and saves the 
accused from hanging; elsewhere 
she conscientiously steals a will by 
Ouija. A policeman reads poetry. 
A commercial traveler in wines and 
spirits . . . but you will have to 
read about Mr. Egg yourself, in 
Hangman’s Holiday. The stories 
are rich with exciting or funny 
people doing things: “full of action,” 
as the textbooks say. 

They move fast and won’t let you 
stop reading, no matter what the 
clock says. The writer’s job is de- 
tection and she keeps right after it, 
never bogged down by ideas, how- 
ever absorbing. All the fun, inter- 
est, and charm serve the plot. 


Nevesrieezes, Miss Sayers’ intel- 
lectual, witty, allusive mind is like 
a string of Fourth of July firecrack- 
ers popping with ideas. These nov- 
els all have a theme or subject be- 
yond the plot, which makes them 
more than Whodunits. They are 
real books, to relish over and over. 
How many chronic readers of The 
Nine Tailors, I wonder, through its 
magic have fallen under the spell 
of great bells, with their mighty 
tongues; the magnificent patterns 
of change-ringing; and all the en- 
chanting technical jargon! — Yet 
what a thriller of a plot, and what 
a solution! 

Then Strong Poison, Gaudy Night, 
and finally Busman’s Honeymoon 
are held together by the long-drawn, 
elbowy, yet satisfying love story 
of Lord Peter and Harriet. Gaudy 
Night in particular has a theme for 
its times. Published in 1935, when 
the Nazi blackout threatened intel- 
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lectual integrity, this fiendishly ex- 
citing story, set in an imaginary 
Oxford college, stoutly defends the 
value and sanity of the intellectual 
life. 

Busman’s Honeymoon, “with de- 
tective interruptions,” presents a 
study of some aspects of marriage, 
the maturity of which deserves our 
gratitude. Though the stories are 
secular, even worldly in approach, 
and could not offend the stanchest 
agnostic, Catholic readers will ex- 
perience considerable joy of recog- 
nition. What with the vital char- 
acters; the impact of ideas; the 
feeling of places; the intermittent 
game of quotations, “not always to 
edification”; the adult appreciation 
of music, especially Bach, and of 
good food and wine; their texture 
is so good that you want to keep 
fingering it. 

The ideas tended, eventually, to 
clothe themselves in other forms 
than the detective fiction which Miss 
Sayers handles so competently. Her 
theological concern appears in 
power in the handful of plays. 


T we were played in Canterbury 
Cathedral. The Zeal of Thy House, 
about the architect who rebuilt the 
cathedral after the fire of 1174, is 
a drama of men and angels, with 
both loftiness and wit. The serious 
purpose of Miss Sayers’ wit (here 
and elsewhere) often makes me 
think that this very Catholic qual- 
ity—often dismissed as trivial and 
irrelevant, if not irreverent—at its 
best actually reflects the close join- 
ery and dovetailing by the Artificer 
of the universe. 

The Devil to Pay is a modern 
version of the damnation of Faust; 
high-spirited, serious, comic; very 
exciting and grand, with, I think, 
the best denouement that anyone 
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has given this story yet. And with 
what echoing poetry! 

The Man Born to be King is a 
long Passion play, or rather a se- 
quence of a dozen short ones, from 
the Nativity to the Ascension. It 
was written for the wireless and 
first broadcast by the BBC in 
1941-2. Its purpose was to “chisel 
away the unreality” which has 
grown up about popular concep- 
tions of our Lord, whether from 
the falsity of sentimental pictures 
and hymns, or from mere custom. 

Here possibly we see the inter- 
preter at her best, perhaps because 
here she has the subject par ez- 
cellence, The dignity, depth and 
passion of the play make most re- 
tellings of the story look cheap in 
comparison. It is reverence sharp- 
ened by realism; it is terribly mov- 
ing. To judge by the letters which 
poured in on the BBC, the sequence 
served a real missionary purpose 
for many to whom the Bible seemed 
unreal or was scarcely known; to 
say nothing of the deep delight it 
gave ardent Christians. 


Tue essays, which Miss Sayers has 
been publishing for about ten years, 
are naturally linked to the plays 
by numerous fundamental ideas. 
Most of them are, directly or in the 
last analysis, “about Christianity,” 
because, I take it, the author is in- 
terested primarily in life itself, and 
perceives that Christianity provides 
the only way of seeing life as it is. 

In these last progressively agnos- 
tic and therefore pagan centuries, 
more and more people have come to 
think of Christianity, if useful at 
all, as a graceful extra; perhaps a 
crowning grace if one had time for 
it, but quite possibly an interfer- 
ence with the more demanding busi- 
ness of life. That it is actually a 
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way of conducting daily life, and in- 
deed the only plausible way, is an 
idea foreign to most even very nice 
people. So foreign that to present 
it requires a first-class interpreter. 
(And by interpret I do not mean 
explain away!) 


Eacu generation has to translate 
changeless truth into terms of its 
own place and time. That is why 
new catechisms keep appearing. 
Truth is the same, but new descrip- 
tion of it makes sense for fresh 
groups and types of people. This 
reinterpretation is quite as import- 
ant for instructed Catholics as for 
the heathen in his blindness. He 
may be converted to the faith, but 
we have to be kept awake in it. 
Take the cardinal points of Chris- 
tian doctrine: say, Creation, Free 
Will, the Fall, the Incarnation, 
Atonement. We Catholics know 
something, and understand some- 
thing, about these; we recognize 
them as fundamental and import- 
ant; we hope we should, if neces- 
sary, die in their defense. Yet 
reading such a familiar list, we 
may surprise ourselves in a yawn! 
But reading Dorothy Sayers on 
these dogmas we shall never yawn. 
Our physical reactions will rather 
be excitement, tension, surprised 
and delighted and uncontrollable 
laughter, just as if we had got hold 
of one of her detective novels; also 
pencil-work, underlining and scrib- 
bling in margins. 


Hen newest collection, Creed or 
Chaos? (seven short vital articles 
which have appeared before sepa- 
rately in pamphlet form) describes 
the nature of the creeds. They are 
not abstract theologizing, but prac- 
tical answers set up to correct the 
misconceptions of particular peri- 
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ods. Dogma by dogma she runs 
through the clauses concerning the 
Trinity, and shows them to be (con- 
trary to popular supposition) inter- 
esting, satisfying, and necessary— 
urgently so—if we hope to save 
society from destruction. 

The popular idea of dullness is 
our fault for having “muffled up 
that shattering personality” (of 
Christ), and presented the typical 
Christian as a rather ill-natured 
bore—“and this in the name of One 
Who assuredly never bored a soul 
in those thirty-three years during 
which He passed through the world 
like a flame.” 

The dogma, she asserts, is the 
drama. She paraphrases it in live 
words, and concludes, “Show that 
to the heathen, and they may not 
believe it; but at least they may 
realize that here is something 
that a man might be glad to be- 
lieve.” 


C unotmunts could not continue 
exciting if it did not deeply satisfy 
us, first our intellects, and therefore 
our moral and emotional natures. 
If, she says, we accept the bold 
postulate of creation, free will, and 
atonement, and what they mean 
about God’s love, “the answers to 
all our problems will be found to 
make sense.” (This last fairly 
sums up why many of us became 
Catholics.) 

Moreover, Christianity is an ur- 
gent practical necessity if we are 
to save society at this time. Demo- 
cratic society obviously depends on 
a belief in the brotherhood of man, 
and that in turn on the fatherhood 
of God. If you disbelieve in God’s 
very existence, you may logically 
dispense with the social super- 
structure laboriously built upon it. 
This is exactly what Nazism and 
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Communism have done, but we did 
not realize it till they translated 
their philosophy into terms of 
physical violence. The only way to 
save the wobbling structure is to 
rebuild the foundations—quick. 


To THE one real challenge of Com- 
munism, the only possible answer 
is social justice, as all thinking 
Christians probably realize. 

Miss Sayers contributes to cur- 
rent planning a valuable philosophy 
of work, both in this volume and 
in The Mind of the Maker, pub- 
lished during the war. Work, she 
says, should be what one lives to 
do, not does to live, so that the 
satisfaction is the most important 
part of the reward, and leisure not 
an escape but a mere refreshing 
change of rhythm. One’s work is 
how one serves God, in the secular 
vocation; so it should be of a 
nature to serve Him, and should 
be done competently—e. g., must 
not be tawdry or sentimental; not 
valueless, still less harmful. And 
the worker’s first duty is to serve 
the work, not the community. If 
the latter, one is likely to expect 
a reward from the community, and 
to end by merely pandering to pub- 
lic demand. Her discussion of our 
economic system which depends on 
waste for full employment deserves 
thoughtful consideration in any 
planning to improve or supersede 
capitalism. 


» MIND OF THE MAKER explores 
the doctrine of the Trinity by 
analogy with a trinity which any 
person who makes something him- 
self can recognize in his own mind. 
The creative artist who furnishes 
most of her examples is naturally 
the writer, whom she knows most 
about. But the parallel holds with 
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any true craftsmanship, and is 
most illuminating, with many in- 
candescent ideas—e. g., that man 
has always preferred creativeness 
to happiness. (The impress of 
God’s image, this.) This book has 
the curiously stimulating quality 
of all her work, which fills you with 
ideas that you want to put into 
action yourself. What is more, you 
often do. 

It is no coincidence that some of 
the best of this interpretative work 
comes to us from the Church of 
England. This is no place for an 
excursus on the Oxford Movement. 
But as one who came to Rome by 
way of Anglo-Catholicism, I am in 
a position to say that much or most 
of its doctrine is Catholic indeed, 
so far as it goes. Its raison d’étre 
is the realization that the Church 
of England has lost, and ought to 
have, her full Catholic heritage; 
consequently, ardent souls natura- 
liter Catholicae in the Anglican 
fold, labor to restore the Church of 
England to the fullness of faith 
and practice. 


Maxy of us who were Anglo- 
Catholics decided for ourselves that 


it couldn’t be done. That if we 
were not to pick and choose among 
Anglican doctrines, why could we 
pick and choose between them and 
others still held by Rome? That the 
branch really is severed from the 
trunk, and in the trunk alone flows 
the sap. 

Many, therefore, from Newman 
down (for instance, Professor 
Patch of Smith College who wrote 
in a recent CaTHOLIC WorLD), on 
reaching that conclusion, have 
“gone over” without more ado. 
Others, not (or not yet) seeing it 
that way, continue as Anglicans 
fighting a stubborn, valiant battle 
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against the increasing “liberalism” 
and lethargy of the middle twen- 
tieth century. 

Among the handful of these 
powerful protagonists are C. S. 
Lewis, already described in THE 
CATHOLIC Wor LD, perhaps the most 
widely heard; and Dorothy Sayers. 
Both perceive that “religion” in the 
void is meaningless. To mean any- 
thing it has got to be about God, 
His nature, and His relation to men 
and the universe. In other words 
the rock bottom has got to be 
dogma; and on that both these great 
Anglicans stand adamant. And they 
present dogma with the vigor of 
personal discovery, revealing the 
vitality of one Christian truth after 
another. 


I FEEL ungrateful in caviling at all 
at a writer to whom I owe so much. 
But Dorothy Sayers is the last per- 
son to relish uncritical adulation. 
The preface to The Mind of the 
Maker, for all its justice, troubles 
me. She takes the reviewers to task 
for calling one of her articles a 
profession of faith, when it was an 
impersonal exposition of Christian 
tenets. Naturally, she is dead right; 
and she has had reason to be exas- 
perated by people who seem to 
think she invented the dogma she 
clarifies. Of The Mind she says 
sharply, “This book proves nothing 
either way about my religious 
opinions, for the very sufficient 
reason that they are not so much 
as mentioned.” 

So they aren’t; unless you count 
some paragraphs toward the end 
introduced by “I am inclined to be- 
lieve” (that the trinitarian struc- 
ture is basic to the universe; pre- 
sumably a religious idea). Never- 
theless—and I say it cautiously, 
knowing what she thinks of critics 


who go biography-hunting in a 
writer’s objective works—neverthe- 
less, I think her readers are justi- 
fied in feeling that she would not 
write quite as she does if she did 
not herself accept the Christian 
theology. (She writes, actually, 
like someone wielding a whip of 
small cords.) Christianity is a total 
demand and requires a total re- 
sponse. You cannot, in integrity, 
long continue looking at it from the 
outside with respect, admiration, 
and understanding, without having 
to do something about it in relation 
to yourself. 

Both Miss Sayers and C. S. 
Lewis, happily, are concerned with 
the solid core of truth, and so can 
only draw closer and closer to the 
Catholic center; though the same 
motion inevitably draws them far- 
ther from our more “separated 
brethren.” 


S. FAR as I know, only four funda- 
mentals really divide the Church of 


England from Rome: the Real 
Presence; the teaching powers of 
the Pope; saints, especially the 
Blessed Virgin; and angels, good 
and bad. Miss Sayers, like Mr. 
Lewis, has some magnificent angels, 
for whose solidity of presence they 
deserve our gratitude. And they are 
in a fair way to restore the devil to 
Anglicanism — which liturgically 
never lost him; but actually? Their 
saints may be a little atrophied (I 
judge from the fact that they sel- 
dom appear; very vital saints have 
an odd way of obtruding on one’s 
attention), but I think they would 
respond to care. As for the first 
two, the real issues, one can only 
wait with expectancy for what will 
happen if these great Anglicans 
ever turn their splendid search- 
lights on them. 





Richard Crashaw 


1649-1949 


By MICHAEL F. MOLONEY 


HE TERCENTENARY Of the death of 
Richard Crashaw offers no evi- 
dence of a radical reawakening to 
his poetic merits among his co- 
religionists. Even to many Catholic 
readers this most Catholic of poets 
is little more than a name in literary 
history. Of the seven poems by 
which he is represented in the Oz- 
ford Book of English Verse, the first 
is the “Wishes to His Supposed 
Mistress,’ his only profane love 
poem, a pretty but fragile and by 
no means representative piece. The 
second is “The Weeper” which, 
while it does not deserve the univer- 
sal obloquy which has overtaken it, 
illustrates graphically his genuine 
faults. Catholic anthologists have 
tended to be more discriminating 
but not impressively so. 

Yet it may be reasonably contend- 
ed that to any genuine renewal of 
Catholic poetry in English Crashaw 
will have much to contribute by 
way of example and inspiration. 
Like virtually every poet of the sev- 
enteenth century he was a sound 
craftsman. Of the lyric poets of 
that age not one was technically 
incompetent. 





“In a smaller way he was a seventeenth- 
century Augustine who, as his world 
crashed about his ears, lived and wrote with 
his eyes on eternity.” 





The rugged and jolting verses of 
John Donne we now know were 
such by deliberate intent; in reality 
his craggy effects were as carefully 
plotted as were the burnished verses 
of his friend but supposed poetic 
antithesis, Ben Jonson. And both 
the “metaphysical” poets who de- 
scend from Donne and Jonson’s 
own “Sons” are distinguished as no 
other generation of English singers 
has been, by the certainty of their 
prosodic judgment. Crashaw, Her- 
bert, Herrick, Marvell, Carew, Love- 
lace, Cowley — one searches their 
poems in vain for the inept phrase, 
the broken harmony. Dull and un- 
inspired, indeed, they might be, but 
never slovenly. The verses even of 
such a madcap as Sir John Suckling 
betray not only the ear of a culti- 
vated gentleman but the imposed 
discipline of art. Henry Vaughan 
alone of these poets may be justly 
accused of carelessness but of no de- 
fect more serious than that. 


Michoel F. Moloney, M.A., Ph.D., is Associate Professor 
of English at Marquette University, Milwaukee, and 
author of John Donne: His Flight from Mediaevalism. 
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— craftsmanship is 1. the 
tradition of Ben Jonson, although 
his name is more often associated 
with that of Donne. Perhaps no 
poet of the century shows more 
clearly how impossible it is to sepa- 
rate absolutely the classical and 
“metaphysical” influences which in 
fusion gave the seventeenth-century 
lyric its characteristic flavor. The 
concentrated metaphor with its 
sometimes unreasonable intellectual 
demands upon the reader Crashaw 
did utilize as had Donne before him. 
But Crashaw’s versification is clas- 
sical in the Jonsonian sense. 

Trained at the Charterhouse, the 
interminable translation and re- 
translation of the grammar school 
program gave him an early intimacy 
with Martial, Catullus and Ovid, the 
‘poets of the Greek anthology, and a 
host of Jesuit epigrammatists, nota- 
bly Bettinus, Bidermann, Remond 
and Bauhusius. Such a discipline 
unquestionably contributed much 
to his mastery of pun and paradox, 
to the polished smoothness of his 
lines, and more significantly to his 
undeviating preference, like Jonson, 
for the couplet and quatrain forms. 

Prosodically his was a striking 
and distinctive talent, as Edmund 
Gosse, who recognized his general 
debt to Jonson, was to point out. 
“He forged,” said Gosse, “a more 
rapid and brilliant short line than 
any of his predecessors had done, 
and for brief intervals and along 
sudden paths of his own he carried 
English prosody to a higher refine- 
ment, a more glittering felicity, than 
it had ever achieved.” 

But sound as was the execution of 
his art, Crashaw’s relevance to the 
Catholic man of letters of our time 
is more immediate in another phase 
of his achievement. In an age of 
turmoil, when the foundations of 
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civil society were shaken and the 
flames of religious controversy were 
stoked by the ancillary political con- 
flict, Crashaw remained aloof from 
all that was distracting to the Chris- 
tian and the poet. In a smaller way 
he was a seventeenth-century Au- 
gustine who, as his world crashed 
about his ears, lived and wrote with 
his eyes on eternity. 


Ix 1635, according to the best au- 
thority, Crashaw was elected to a 
Fellowship at Peterhouse, transfer- 
ring by that circumstance his allegi- 
ance from Pembroke College where 
he had taken his degree. Peter- 
house at the time was the Cam- 
bridge focus of the Laudian High- 
Church Movement and there and at 
the nearby Anglican community of 
Nicholas Ferrar at Little Gidding, 
Crashaw found a few brief con- 
genial years. 

But the rumble of civil war broke 
over Peterhouse and late in 1643 
the Puritan wreckers sacked the re- 
stored chapel where Crashaw had 
spent many hours in meditation. 
“We pulled down,” declared one of 
the marauders in his diary, “2 
mighty great Angells with Wings & 
divers other Angells, and the 4 
Evangelists & Peter with his Keies, 
over the Chapell Dore, & about a 
hundred Chirubims & Angells & 
divers superstitious Letters in gold.” 

At the time of the Puritan in- 
vasion Crashaw had already left 
Cambridge but the violence of the 
destruction was a symbol of the vio- 
lence of the poet’s severance at this 
time from his cultural and religious 
past. 

His departure from Cambridge 
inaugurated the final period of 
Crashaw’s life. It was a period of 
wandering in Holland, in France, 
and in Italy, sometimes in destitu- 
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tion, sometimes in actual physical 
danger. 

Just when Crashaw embraced 
Catholicism is not certain but in his 
only extant letter which was written 
almost certainly to a member of the 
Ferrar family, from Leyden in Feb- 
ruary, 1644, there are some signifi- 
cant passages. Commenting upon 
the worldliness of the inhabitants 
of Leyden and characterizing him- 
self as “not scholler enough or not 
Pagan enough for this place,” he 
announces (probably to ease the 
concern of his Anglican friend over 
his possible conversion to Rome) 
that he is not “at present purposed 
for fixing.” But in retrospect, it is 
easy to see in this lengthy communi- 
cation evidences that already he was 
on the road to Rome. 


Ix Paris he very likely renewed his 
friendship with the poet Abraham 
Cowley and either through Cowley 
or the Countess of Denbigh was 
brought to the attention of Queen 
Henrietta Maria then living in exile 
in France. A letter from the Queen 
dated September 7, 1646, in which 
Crashaw is recommended to the 
Pope helps to date his conversion, 
since it indicates that by that date 
Crashaw had been for some time a 
Catholic. 

The royal intercession seems to 
have been of little avail for in a 
memorandum under the date of No- 
vember 20, 1647, Sir Kenelm Digby, 
the queen’s representative in Rome, 
calls attention to Crashaw’s poverty 
and ill-health. Shortly after this, 
the poet obtained a post in the 
retinue of the saintly Cardinal 
Palotto, where, according to one 
English commentator he was scan- 
dalized by the wickedness of the 
Cardinal’s retainers. To save the 
poet from the ill-will of his follow- 
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ers, this source would have it, Car- 
dinal Palotto used his influence to 
have Crashaw installed in a minor 
post at Loretto where the last 
months of his life were spent. 


I. WOULD be absurd to assert that 
Crashaw is one of the major English 
poets. And for many readers, 
doubtless, other Catholic poets may 
have, for one reason or another, a 
greater appeal. But on the purely 
personal level, few will deny the 
tribute of their admiration to this 
gentle singer, who, though his 
verses on occasion might be overly 
lush, possessed a granite-like in- 
flexibility of character when his 
faith was at issue. At Peterhouse 
and with the Ferrars at Little Gid- 
ding he had found refined surround- 
ings and warm and devoted friend- 
ships such as are given few men to 
experience. 

Gosse has suggested that had it 
not been for the civil war he might 
never have left this attractive en- 
vironment and so might never have 
become a Catholic. Waiving the 
mysterious workings of grace, 
Gosse’s supposition seems entirely 
reasonable. But, significantly, when 
the academic quiet was broken by 
the Puritan dragoons, the poet un- 
hesitatingly left his beloved Cam- 
bridge (as Newman was to leave 
Oxford almost exactly two hundred 
years later) and for his convictions, 
began the exile’s wanderings which 
were to occupy his last years. 


‘— MARCH of armed columns and 
the echo of the martial trumpet do 
not find their way into Crashaw’s 
verse, but his own life is sufficient 
testimony that he possessed the 
calm courage and the quiet heroism 
which make moral decisions with- 
out wavering and accept the conse- 
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quences of those decisions without 
complaint. 

The fashioner of flashing epi- 
grams, the singer of the mysteries 
of Divine Love, could become, when 
convictions demanded, the penni- 
less waif in foreign lands, without a 
crust or prospect of whereon to lay 
his head. Mario Praz, commenting 
on the closing lines of Crashaw’s 
translation of “Psalme 137,” has 
declared that the “Crashaw para- 
phrase . .. shows how incapable the 
poet was of feeling the power of the 
original,” and there is justice in the 
critical judgment. But though in 
his poetry he found scant place for 
the harsh realities of a sinful world, 
in his life Crashaw could and did 
face those realities unflinchingly. 


J usT AS significantly, Crashaw had 
the rare capacity to keep his art free 
from the external distractions of his 
last years. It may be suggested that 
Crashaw, being almost wholly a re- 
ligious poet, the difficulties of his 
last years might be expected to 
deepen and intensify his character- 
istic note. That they did so there 
can be no question. The late revi- 
sions and additions to the Teresian 
hymns and to the poem addressed 
to the Countess of Denbigh are al- 
most always marked improvements, 
some of the finest passages indeed 
being late reworkings and expan- 
sions. But that these salutary ef- 
fects were to be expected is highly 
debatable. 

Untroubled leisure, as Coventry 
Patmore was accustomed to insist, 
is, if not the birthright of the poet, 
certainly a helpful circumstance of 
poetic composition. True, Dante 
learned, in his most fruitful years, 
“how salt another’s bread, how 
steep his stairs,” but for all but the 
greatest poets creation is apt to be 
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difficult enough under normal cir- 
cumstances and very nearly impos- 
sible under extreme distractions. 
That Crashaw’s voice was not 
silenced entirely during his last 
years is evidence of the genuineness 
of his inspiration. That no hint of 
bitterness at the untoward direction 
history was taking ever finds its 
way into his song is proof of his 
right to be a singer of Divine Love. 


Desram, it may well be believed, is 
the great temptation of the modern 
world to non-Catholic and Catholic 
alike. To the non-Catholic it is a 
despair at finding no meaning in 
man’s destiny. To the Catholic it is 
likely to be a despair at the insolu- 
bility of the problems, spiritual and 
temporal, which confronts modern 
man. To the Catholic writer in par- 
ticular it will be a despair at the 
apparent futility of his own efforts 
to change the balance wherein the 
powers of evil weigh so heavily. 

Crashaw was a poet the condi- 
tions of whose life were as unstable 
as those of any life foreseeable in 
our time. Yet with rare singleness 
of purpose he kept to the way which 
Faith and his own genius had 
marked out for him. The Divine 
Love colored every aspect of his 
existence and with childlike confi- 
dence he responded to it. He had 
no misgivings concerning the ways 
of Providence, nor any petty vanity 
as to his own place in that Provi- 
dence. 


One consequence of Renaissance 
humanism was an unhappy empha- 
sis upon the human personality, 
which led to an almost universal 
tendency to measure all things by 
egocentric standards. One need ex- 
amine only casually either the secu- 
lar or religious poetry of Crashaw’s 
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elder contemporary, John Donne, to 
realize how truly Donne was, in this 
regard, a man of the Renaissance. 
But Crashaw both in his life and 
in his poetry marks a return to the 
older and essentially Christian con- 
cept of self-realization through self- 
abasement. “He that shall lose his 
life . . . shall find it.” This great 
central truth of Christianity is a dif- 
ficult one; its perfect realization is 
reserved for the great mystics and 
the great saints. Among its most 
perfect expositors in word as well 
as in act were St. Teresa of Avila 
and St. John of the Cross. It is 
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no accident that Crashaw’s finest 
poems were addressed to the for- 
mer, and that he knew intimately 
the works of the latter. Like them 
he had learned that the human 
spirit is most luminous when most 
reflective of the Source of all light. 
Such as he was, he wrote. 

Religious poetry is not the whole 
of poetry, nor is Crashaw’s perhaps 
the greatest religious poetry. But 
poetry which genuinely expresses 
valid human experience in master- 
ful form it is, and as such even the 
profane world will not willingly let 
it die. 


Shore-Bound 


By N. M. BENNETT 


Nor of the mountains with their wealth of verdure 
Nor of the cities clad in stone and mortar, 
Stiff with their stays of steel, I would be singing, 
I, the Sea’s daughter. 


Close to the shore I watch a sea gull coasting. 
Searching the waves he reaps without the sowing. 


There is a sail that droops. 


Its patient calmness 


Waits the wind’s blowing 


Over the dunes a shadow, clouds are herding. 
What can be read in frown, in flash, in motion? 
Leaping in air you bear the signs of madness, 

Hounds of the ocean! 


Never the same, old Sea, you charm by changing— 
Restless at dawn or calm as night is falling. 
How can I stay when wind and sky invite me 
And you are calling? 





The Gaiety of Catholicism 


By HERBERT A. KENNY 


UNTLESS criticisms are brought 

against Catholic magazines, in- 
cluding the very fact of their num- 
ber, but it would seem that one of 
their gravest deficiencies is lack of 
humor, to say nothing of their al- 
most complete lack of wit. Non- 
Catholics dipping casually into any 
of our publications or studying 
them carefully would deduce that 
Catholics are the most serious, the 
most somber, the most sullen peo- 
ple on the face of the earth. 

The unrelieved ponderousness of 
our articles, our short stories, even 
our spiritual reading can have little 
appeal for potential converts. In the 
world today, bleak as it has been 
made not by war and privation only 
but by materialistic and pessimistic 
philosophies, the bewildered non- 
Christian desires in his heart most 
of all, laughter, gaiety, joy. Every 
soul yearns for the joy that comes 
through an intimate union with our 
Lord, the gaiety that is the physical 
expression of that joy even in the 
midst of material darkness, and the 
laughter of the laborers for Christ, 
who, while they sweat in His vine- 


yard, have sweetened their spirits 
with His flesh and blood. 

The present-day pagan seeking 
respite from the physical, mental 
and spiritual tortures of the day 
could crawl on his hands and 
knees through a martyr’s pyre of 
Catholic magazines and find only 
assiduous admonition (such as 
this), a sense of affliction, an air of 
strife, controversy and forehead- 
furrowed concern that, prompted by 
charity though it may be, smacks 
too much of what he is trying to 
leave behind. 

Our magazines are giving a false 
picture of Catholicism. Humor and 
wit, while they need not predomi- 
nate lest the picture be turned to the 
other extreme, should have a wide 
representation. Some slight efforts 
have been made in this regard by, 
certain publications but they have 
an air of condescension. A few fill- 
ers rounding out the page at the end 
of an article, or a box used more as 
a relief from the tediousness of the 
type than the thought, are the chief 
expressions of humor and wit in our 
Catholic publications. 


Herbert A. Kenny, a lecturer in Journalism at Suffolk Univer- 
sity, has at various times conducted the humor column on the 
Boston Post, “All Sorts,” and is a contributor to A Time to 
Laugh, an anthology of Catholic humorists, soon to appear. 
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Cartoons have made their way in- 
to some magazines but they are uni- 
formly ecclesiastical in theme and 
done, generally, by mediocre ar- 
tists. It is not unfair to say that 
their efforts at humor and wit rath- 
er defeat than promote the purpose 
of conveying to readers a sense of 
the Christian joy that should per- 
vade their lives. 


Tasescsase, it seems to be the con- 
verts who manifest the most wit and 
humor in our time. G. K. Chester- 
ton is the most obvious example. It 
is said of him that all the jokes were 
on the other side until he came. 
That this could be said indicates the 
paucity of wit and humor that was 
on the side of the angels before him. 
Monsignor Ronald Knox is one of 
the great wits in present-day Eng- 
land. Evelyn Waugh and Bruce 
Marshall are the unsurpassed hu- 
morous writers of the hour. 

Few women writing or speaking 
in the United States today have the 
wit and humor of Mrs. Clare Booth 
Luce. Poring over a varied legion 
of Catholic magazines I find only 
one article—‘A Feud with St. Jo- 
seph Cupertino,” by Elisabeth Cobb, 
a convert—that maintains an ebul- 
lient humor throughout. 

The wit and humor in most arti- 
cles, if there be any, is confined to 
a chance phrase or a side remark 
often interpolated with the clumsy 
ritualism of the after-dinner speak- 
er. But humor and wit are natural 
to men, as is Christianity, and as 
is Christian joy, and they must go 
hand in hand. The greater part of 
the conversation of Catholics, it has 
been my experience, is given over 
to humor, wit and good feeling. 

It is not silly to say that when a 
Catholic isn’t praying he should be 
laughing. “God deliver me from 


gloomy saints!” was among the 
favorite expressions of one of the 
church’s greatest saints. Readers— 
Catholic and non-Catholic alike— 
are very apt to paraphrase this by 
saying, “Deliver me from gloomy 
magazines!” Surely there is a real 
duty here to bring Christian joy into 
the pages of our magazines in a 
mode that non-Catholic readers can 
understand. 


W. ARE heirs to such a succession 
of humorists, practical jokers, wits 
and holy wantons and wastrels as 
the world has ever known. What a 
madcap was St. Francis of Assisi! 
St. Thomas More could joke on the 
brink of death, almost as the ax fell 
toward his neck. St. John Fisher 
bubbled over with the benign humor 
of the Christian humanist. If John 
Calvin had the wit of Erasmus it 
would have changed the course of 
history. St. Philip Neri was an in- 
corrigible jester. 

If St. Thomas More could joke in 
the face of death, St. Teresa of 
Avila, the great mystic could wise- 
crack in the face of God and tell 
Him that it was no wonder He had 
so few friends in view of the way He 
treated them. Theodore Maynard 
in his Pillars of the Church says of 
the saints, “Many of them had a 
keen sense of humor; so much so 
that one is almost tempted to say 
that it is hardly possible to become 
a saint without it.” Indeed such a 
sense of humor is related to that 
quality which theologians have 
long called the “gaiety of sanctity.” 

If a juxtaposition of incongruities 
is at the base of all humor and every 
jest, no man should be better able 
to evaluate the subtleties of incon- 
gruousness than the man with an 
integrated philosophy of life. Hu- 
mor is lost on the man with an 
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astigmatic philosophy. Tyrants 
cannot laugh at themselves, and 
Nazism, Fascism and Communism 
dread ridicule. 

The President of the United 
States can throw back his head in 
laughter at the caricatures of him- 
self in a Gridiron Club show, but 
jokes about Comrade Stalin can 
travel only underground in Russia. 
Comrade Thorez in France won the 
soubriquet, “The Laughing Com- 
munist,” and it caught on because 
it was an oxymoron, a contradiction 
in its own terms. The root fact here 
is that hate and humor cannot live 
side by side and Marxism has hate 
as its prime moving force. Charity 
and humor are brothers. There will 
be no jokes—not even obscene ones 
—in hell. 


Ox perhaps, one explanation 
for the scarcity of humor and wit 
in the pages of our Catholic maga- 
zines is the fear of offending against 
charity, the fear that someone will 
be hurt. Editors will say there is 
the great danger with satire that 
many readers will not know that it 
is satirical; the danger with irony 
that it will not be recognized as 
ironical; the danger with humor 
that many readers will not get the 
point. 

The excuse is not valid. The dan- 
gers the other way are greater. We 
are driving readers away. We must 
not allow ourselves to be discolored 
by the sickly cast of Jansenism. We 
must not be put in the position of 
Puritans. We must allow our dis- 
sident neighbors to see us at play. 
If some Catholic is offended by the 


humor, let him study his catechism; 
let him run back through Catholic 
literature from Belloc to Cervantes. 

The boisterousness of a Geoffrey 
Chaucer would do some of our 
mealy-mouthed magazines a world 
of good. I am inclined to think it 
would help their circulations be- 
yond imagining. It was Clement of 
Alexandria who said, “He ought not 
to be ashamed to mention what God 
was not ashamed to create.” I am 
suggesting neither vulgarities nor 
improprieties for the mere sake of 
humor. But even they have their 
place. One periodical recently gave 
us a bit of satire by James F. Powers 
on supersalesmen, the flagellants 
of the profit system, that was devas- 
tating. It contained high humor 
and bristling wit. Every issue 
should have something like it, but 
it was a mere ripple in the persist- 
ent, enervating gravity of the maga- 
zine. 


Bu Catholic magazines cannot 
plead as the reason for their namby- 
pamby approach to fiction that they 
are family magazines; that humor 
for adults won’t be understood by 
children, that it might harm them. 
Where are Catholic adults to find 
adult Catholic fiction? Where are 
they to find some hilarious humor 
that is as natural to man as prayer 
and pain? 

There is an obligation here for 
Catholic editors to survey and study 
the situation, to give humor and wit 
their proper place, to show the 
world some of the Christian joy, 
which, through grace transfigures 
us poor mortals. 





As the Bell Rings 


By ALICE NOBLE WARING 


i straightened up from the 
stalk he was picking and gazed 
out over the wide expanse of white 
cotton hanging from the thickly 
clustered brown bolls, toward his 
cabin nestling at the edge of the 
field. There was a troubled frown 
on his face as he shook the half- 
filled sack hanging from his sweat- 
stained shoulders. 

Angelina was growing up. Some- 
thing had to be done about her. He 
could not keep her at home much 
longer. It was time to send her 
away to school, unless he wanted 
her to come to the field and work 
with him—and Lige did not want 
that. Each time the decision drew 
near he had put it aside, promising 
himself he would decide when he 
had less to do. Plenty of time yet, 
he always said. This morning as he 
looked at her he realized that the 
time had come and he could not put 
it off any longer. She was sixteen 
—already the boys were hanging 
around, looking at her. Up until 
now, he had managed to outmaneu- 
ver them, but this could not go on 
forever. 

As he pulled the soft cotton from 
the bolls with strong, supple fin- 
gers, he sighed. He loved the feel 
of the green leaves as they brushed 
his face; the sweet cottony smell 


that rose from the heavily laden 
stalks; the cry of the hands halloo- 
ing across the fields; the tramping 
of the cotton into the wagons when 
a bale was cut; the rush and crash 
of the machinery at the gin, when 
it opened its mouth and sucked big 
steady gulps of cotton into its whir- 
ring maw, throwing the gray black 
seed one way, and the soft fluffy lint 
another to be packed tightly in big 
bales of cotton that come sliding 
down the ramp in their brand new 
dresses held in place by black, 
gleaming ties. . . . That was his life. 
The love of cotton and the soil was 
in his blood, but there were better 
things in the world than this for his 
lovely Angelina. And he meant 
that she should have them. 


Loonie up into the cloudless sky, 
he remembered the night she was 
born ... and her mother died. He 
remembered, too, the first moment 
he looked into her tiny, crumpled, 
golden face. Out of the fog of his 





A displaced Mississippian, Alice Noble 
Waring now resides in Hughes, Arkansas, a 
small delta town located in the heart of the 
cotton country. At present she is working 
on a biography of an ancestor, General 
Andrew Pickens, one of the three partisan 
leaders of South Carolina during the Revo- 
lutionary War. 
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grief and despair he whispered, 
“She is like a little baby angel.” 
Mandy hovering near heard the 
whisper and called her Angelina. 
In his heart she had always been an 
angel. Sometimes when no one was 
near to hear he called her that. 
Yes, she held within her glow- 
ing heart and mind greater things 
than to be a fieldhand or to breed 
future fieldhands. She must go 
away and be great for he had prom- 
ised God that night in this very field 
that if she lived he would send her 
where she could study and work in 
His vineyard when the time came 
for her to go. It was not easy to 
say that the time had come. It was 
like tearing his heart out with his 
own hands and throwing it away. 
Lige groaned in anguish as he 
thought of the days that stretched 
out in the future when his home 
would no longer be hers. The fear 
gnawed relentlessly that if she left 
she would never come back. That 
he could not stand. It would be bet- 
ter if he could die than to endure 
her leaving home. The thought of 
the time she was so sick caught at 
his heart like a vise and squeezed 
it anew. He heard again Mandy 
say, “She’s slipping away fast.” He 
felt the damp cool air on his hot 
face as he rushed out into the night, 
here to this field, and threw himself 
prostrate on the soil he loved. He 
felt the tears sting in his throat and 
well in his eyes, as he remembered 
how the tears ran from his eyes and 
soaked into the soft, fragrant, fresh- 
ly plowed ground. He prayed then, 
as he had never prayed before, that 
his baby might live. He made 
promises that night to God—and 
he had kept every one until now. 


Now, the time had come to keep 
this promise, and it was hard to do. 


He remembered the night years ago 
when he rose up from the ground, 
the strength and assurance that 
came over him; no longer was he 
afraid. The darkness of the night 
lifted from his heart and from the 
fields. As he turned back to the 
path of light streaming from his 
cabin door, the first faint rays of 
dawn were staining the east across 
the river, sending its message of 
hope into his grief-stricken heart. 

Never would he forget the smile 
that lighted his mother’s old face 
when he came quietly into the room 
and she whispered, “There’s been a 
miracle here since you’ve been gone. 
Angelina opened her eyes and said 
‘Papa,’ then a little smile spread all 
over ther blessed face, she turned 
her head toward the door and this 
time she’s sleeping good honest 
sleep.” 

Lige knelt beside the bed and 
raised the parched little hand to his 
lips. With eyes that looked from 
a torn and troubled soul to the glory 
of God, he breathed, “Thank Ye, 
God. ... Thank Ye... .” As he 
knelt there in prayer, the plantation 
bell rang out as if proclaiming to 
the whole world its clarion call of 
rejoicing. From that day on the 
bell stood as a monument in his life. 
It was his special call to prayer. No 
matter where he was or what he 
was doing, at the first tone of the 
bell he raised his eyes and whis- 
pered again, “Thank Ye, God.... 
Thank Ye.” 

Now, the time for decision had 
come, and again he wanted to push 
the thought behind him. But his 
love for Angelina was the greatest 
thing in his life. If it were best 
for her to leave home and live away 
from him in order to fulfill her mis- 
sion in life and his promise, then he 
would send her away. He did not 
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know how he would do it, but in his 
childlike simplicity and faith he be- 
lieved implicitly that God, his God, 
whom he walked and talked with 
daily would show him the way. 


Aicuies the field a wisp of smoke 
from his cabin chimney rose in the 
midday breeze. Angelina would be 
starting his dinner soon. Tears 
welled in his eyes and blotted the 
view from sight. Sinking once more 
on the ground, in the shadow of 
the cotton, he bent his tired head 
on his strong, toil-worn hands; once 
more the tears coursed through his 
fingers and dropped to the soil, but 
this time Lige prayed for himself, 
brokenly, tearfully: “Give me 
strength, dear Marster, to do the 
thing that is best for Angelina. 
Show me the way... .” Caught on 


the air of noon the old plantation 
bell pealed out its message to the 
others to come out of the field, but 
to Lige it was as if God had spoken. 


Once more he arose from his knees 
and wended his way homeward on 
sure, certain feet. 

Angelina met him at the door 
with a dipper of clear, cool water 
from the well. Taking it from her 
hand, he looked into her eyes and 
laughed, “I’ve got a big surprise for 
you. After supper we're going to 
town to see Granny and Father Wil- 
son, and you know what, I’m going 
to ask him to make the ’rangements 
to send you to St. Louis to the con- 
vent....” 

At the look of consternation that 
spread over Angelina’s face, Lige 
added quickly, “Now, won’t that be 
fine? The sisters will teach you 
everything you need to know. Just 
think you are going away to learn 
to be something besides a fieldhand, 
then one day you’ll have a big fine 
place somewhere and me and 
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Granny will come to see you... .” 
As Angelina showed signs of rebel- 
lion, Lige shook his finger playfully 
in her face and said, “Now, don’t 
say a word, Mama told me long time 
ago and again lately, that when it 
come time for you to go way to 
school, she’d come and keep house 
for me. She’s getting tired of cook- 
ing out anyway.” 


A NGELINA walked over and put her 
arms about the sweaty Lige’s neck 
and said softly, “You old fraud, you 
act like you want to get rid of me. 
. ..1 don’t believe a word of it. I’m 
going to come right back here to 
you. I’m not afraid of the dirt and 
the sweat from the fields as long as 
it’s honest dirt. I want to study... 
go to school . . . but it’s so I can 
come back here and teach and work 
and live and die. You know there 
is only one place on earth that is 
home to me and that’s right here 
with you and Granny.” 

She walked to the edge of the 
porch and looked out over the heat 
shimmering fields and the tiny yard 
bright with flowers and its blue- 
bottle tree. Tears misted her soft 
brown eyes as she turned back to 
Lige and smiled tremulously. “It’s 
beautiful! You’ve done it all for 
me... a garden here in a cotton 
patch.” 

Catching his patient callous 
hands in hers she said eagerly, 
“Can’t you see, Papa, there’s no 
greater field in the world than right 
here at our door. That’s why I 
want to come back to you, to 
Granny, to your people and mine. 
I'd never be at home in a city, 
choked with people, hard pave- 
ments, and clanging bells. Home 
is here with hot dusty roads, and 
clean yellow dust that comes up 
through your toes when you walk 
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barefooted across the fields; where 
you can leave your track and no 
one rubs it out, today or tomorrow 
or maybe ever; where you smell 
the new plowed ground; see the first 
cotton bloom; where the rain beats 
on the roof and sings you to sleep; 
where you don’t have to set an 
alarm, God sets it for you by turn- 
ing on the daylight every morning 
and turning it off again at the end 
of the day... .” 

She dropped his hand and crossed 
over to the water shelf and stood 
leaning against it, looking across 
the tiny yard toward the little white 
chapel nestling in the clump of trees 
at the edge of the green fields. In 
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a quiet voice, calm with decision, 
she said slowly, “No, Papa, you’ve 
dreamed dreams for me, but inside 
of me you’ve built a love that will 
never die for the land and you.” 


Lise’ heart was near to bursting 
as he listened. That was how he 
felt all inside, but he couldn’t put it 
into words, he didn’t know how; he 
didn’t know anyone else felt that 
way. The deep tones of the planta- 
tion bell sent its call once more out 
across the fields and into his heart. 
Raising his eyes, he crossed himself 
reverently and whispered, “Thank 
Ye, Marster, I didn’t know it could 
ever be this way.” 


The Negro Priest 


By DorotHy M. DENEGRI 


Two hands hold Christ, the Lord, on high, 


And bid us to adore. 


“My hands are black, my Lord, I know, 
But help me serve Thee more.” 


Two blessed fingers give the Christ, 
Into the hearts of men. 

“My colored fingers hold Thee, Lord, 
And keep me free from sin.” 


Two hearts so close, the Son, the Priest, 


Relive the Calvary. 


“I’m glad, my Jesus, glad that I, 
Might suffer here for Thee.” 


But Jesus, from His throne on high, 
Wants only to forgive. 

“They hated Me—though love I gave, 
And died that they might live.” 





Goethe, the Pride of German Culture 


By M. WHITCOMB HEss 


pes this bicentenary year of 
Goethe’s birth the Germanists in 
America will have much to say of 
Germany’s greatest poet who first 
saw the light of day in 1749 in the 
now bomb-shattered Prussian city 
of Frankfort on the Main (the 
bombs making rubble of the famed 
Goethe-Haus itself). For it was in 
the vasty spaces of his intellectual 
vision that German culture devel- 
oped, and from his aphorisms that 
the morale of the earlier Germany 
drew sustenance. And now that 
the Nazis (who kept at a careful dis- 
tance from, while maintaining a re- 
spectful attitude toward, the Sage 
of Weimar) are out of the picture, 
it seems a good time to examine 
briefly the life and contribution of 
the poet-thinker who influenced so 
profoundly not only his own coun- 
try but the whole Western world. 

In 1932, on the occasion of the 
one-hundredth anniversary of his 
death, though a very large number 
of books and articles appeared in 
Germany as well as in other coun- 
tries showing how keen the interest 
remained in every phase of Goethe’s 
career, it was not, perhaps, so easy 
to see him clearly. Today we can 
recognize him as representing that 
pride by which the angels fell, and 
the same pride which saw Ger- 





M, Whitcomb Hess, M.A., in this paper 
presents a needed corrective to the fulsome 
praise being showered on the “great Greek” 
in this bicentennial year. Mrs. Hess, author 
of The Name Is Living, has another book on 
semantics in preparation. 





many’s dark collapse under the 
Nazis—even though the latter took 
the path of narrow nationalism ear- 
nestly derided by the cosmopolitan 
Goethe. For the noted humani- 
tarian was man-centered rather 
than God-centered (to use the tell- 
ing terms of Jacques Maritain) in 
his famous Humanitdat or essential- 
ly false humanism, and thus he was 
inescapably productive of great evil, 
though such evil may not be imme- 
diately apparent. 

But German historians group 
their literary phenomena around 
Goethe’s life—as occurring before 
his birth, during his life, and after 
his death. Thus Richard M. Meyer 
in a manual of suggestions for the 
grasp of German and even world- 
literature by university students, 
recommended their beginning with 
a thorough study of the poet whose 
history and writings Carlyle calls 
“a thousand-voiced melody of wis- 
dom.” Such procedure seemed 
justified both by Goethe’s greatness 
and the fact that, because of the 
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catastrophic effects of the Thirty 
Years’ War (of Luther’s causing) 
which devastated Germany, de- 
stroyed half her people, and caused 
a whole generation to grow up sans 
schooling, modern German litera- 
ture did not really get under way 
before Goethe’s birth just two cen- 
turies ago. Except for historical 
study, German literature of the sev- 
enteenth century is _ practically 
worthless; and the so-called Auf- 
kldrung (Enlightenment) literature 
of the first half of the eighteenth 
century is artificial and prosaic, be- 
ing merely an imitation of French 
classicism—actually an imitation of 
an imitation. 


T nen, a freshet of new life poured 
into the dry, dusty rationalist age 
with the first three cantos of Klop- 
stock’s great epic Der Messias, the 
year before Goethe’s birth. The 
poem marked the beginning of Ger- 
many’s golden age, Die zweite Bliite- 


zeit, culminating as it did in the 
works of Goethe and Schiller. Ger- 
man rationalism was also held to 
have been refreshed by Rousseau’s 
emotionalism and cult of nature as 
well as by Herder’s teaching that all 
poetry, religion and culture in gen- 
eral evolve gradually from the sim- 
ple aspirations of the common peo- 
ple—a teaching, incidentally, on 
which Hitler was to ring the 
changes and which finds an echo in 
certain current and fashionable 
historical concepts. Goethe, how- 
ever, in particular has been held to 
represent the final flowering of 
eighteenth century culture. 

His votaries have declared that 
Goethe was the last person who was 
able to embrace all knowledge and 
all culture; and, certainly, his ver- 
satility was marvelous, his intellec- 
tual curiosity boundless, and his 
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capacity for human contacts all but 
unbelievable. A Frenchman on see- 
ing Goethe for the first time said, 
“That is the face of a man who has 
suffered much.” The poet’s com- 
ment was, “He should rather have 
said, ‘That is the face of a man who 
has struggled energetically,’” and 
his struggles were in the world of 
action as well as in that of the in- 
tellect. 

As friend and minister of the 
Duke Karl August of Saxe-Weimar 
from 1775 on, he embraced in his 
portfolio the duties of a whole cabi- 
net, attending to finances, road- 
building, mines, the raising of an 
army, improvement of agriculture, 
and, in addition, he found time to 
make important discoveries in bot- 
any, minerology, comparative anat- 
omy, and to provide amateur the- 
atricals and parties for the Duke! 
At the same time this energetic 
German carried on regular work on 
his dramatic masterpieces, novels, 
and poems. 

In 1770 at the age of twenty-one, 
and at his father’s insistence, Goethe 
had entered the Alsatian University 
of Strasbourg, then under French 
control, intending to become a 
French writer; he left a year later, 
ardently German, to become his na- 
tion’s leading literary light. Three 
experiences are held to be responsi- 
ble for his attitude’s reversal: first, 
the Cathedral of Strasbourg had 
wakened in him a new appreciation 
of Gothic architecture (considered 
then by the French—though it had 
really arisen in the heart of France 
—crude and barbaric); second, his 
acquaintance with Herder who 
brought Goethe to a lively interest 
in Shakespeare as well as in Ger- 
man folk-songs; and third, his love 
affair with Friederike Brion, daugh- 
ter of the village pastor of Sesen- 
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heim, Goethe’s first love, and one 
which called forth love-poetry never 
surpassed in any language. (Gretch- 
en in the first part of Faust owes 
her charm and pathos in part to 
the lovable Friederike.) 


Tue NEXT notable step in his career 
was taken in 1775 when he accepted 
the invitation of the young Duke 
Karl August to visit him in Weimar; 
little did he think then, however, 
that he would spend the remaining 
fifty-seven years of his life in the 
little Saxon duchy harassed by af- 
fairs of state far more than any 
poet should be, perhaps. But the 
second part of Faust with its con- 
sideration of the relation of the in- 
dividual to society reflects Goethe’s 
living experience in governmental 
and court life; and the aphorisms so 
evident in his later writings—those 
tabloid truths on which many more 
men than Carlyle came to feast— 
also reflect that life. 

In 1786 Goethe went for a two 
years’ holiday in that land of 
beauty, sunlight, and song, Italy, of 
which he had already sung so ten- 
derly in Mignon’s Lied: 


“Kennst du das Land wo die Ziiro- 
nen bliih’n... ?” 


(“Know’st thou the land where the 
orange trees bloom?’’) 


In Italy among the monuments of 
the past he felt that he had an in- 
tellectual and emotional renascence, 
enjoying at first hand the Greek art 
ideals he already had steeped him- 
self in, in the writings of Winckel- 
mann and Lessing. And when he 
came back to Weimar in 1788 he 
was a confirmed classicist. His 
Iphigenie auf Tauris (1787) devel- 
ops a theme treated centuries before 
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Goethe by Euripides (whom Goethe 
follows), and its plot and form are 
avowedly Greek though the charac- 
ter of Iphigenia (the most noble em- 
bodiment of humanitarian purpose 
to be found in German drama) is 
the idealized portrait of Charlotte 
von Stein who had influenced Goethe 
beneficently during his first years at 
Weimar. “Alle menschlichen Ver- 
brechen siihnet reine Menschlich- 
keit” (“All human crimes are 
atoned for by pure humaneness”), 
Goethe said in interpretation of this 
play, revealing how wholly man- 
centered his humanism remained. 


0 NE cannot but wonder here what 
would have been the result on Ger- 
many (which was to follow Goethe 
as sheep follow their shepherd) if 
Goethe had received an incommen- 
surably greater gift from Italy than 
a rebirth of his classicism, the gift 
of Catholic Faith. Not only Ger- 
many but the whole Western world 
shows today how inadequate are 
the best humanitarian ideals with- 
out a sure foundation in Christian 
truth. For what the French his- 
torian and Catholic humanitarian, 
Ozanam, says of pagan culture re- 
mains true, as this age returning 
over its tortuous pain-filled path to 
Christianity is beginning to see: 
only by the light of Christianity may 
any man go into the moral cata- 
combs under the soil of paganism to 
learn the meaning of himself or his- 
tory. 

For Ozanam recognized, and for 
exactly what it is, the imperishable 
instinct of paganism in the human 
heart which throughout Christian 
history is always willing to turn 
back to pagan philosophy, pagan 
law and pagan art: and the Sor- 
bonne scholar of the last century 
saw too that the one antidote for 
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paganism whether in men or na- 
tions is in Christianity’s deliberate 
saving from it what is true, reject- 
ing what is false, and taking its 
stand on the truths men ought to 
believe. 


To RETURN to Goethe: more and 
more he was to withdraw from state 
and social affairs after he came back 
from Italy with his new Greek and 
pagan Weltanschauung; but he 
found consolation in his growing 
isolation (occasioned in part by his 
irregular marriage to Christiane 
Vulpius) by immersing himself in 
science, chiefly in that of min- 
eralogy and optics. For a blind 
sense of duty was always spurring 
him on to new activities. “Do the 
duty that lies nearest you,” he told 
the world in effect, “and your sec- 
ond duty will already have become 
clearer,” and the command became 
the text of Carlyle’s Gospel of Work. 
(So far had Protestant ethics de- 
parted in little more than two cen- 
turies from Luther’s doctrine of 
faith without works.) 

But in 1794 Schiller, Goethe’s 
only serious literary rival, asked 
him to help with a magazine he was 
just starting; and there followed a 
mutually beneficial friendship-in- 
letters, unique in German history, 
which lasted until Schiller’s death 
in 1805. Because of Schiller’s con- 
stant urging Goethe finished both 
his Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre 
and the first part of Faust. Further, 
in friendly rivalry, the two poets 
wrote some of their best Balladen 
and worked rewardingly for im- 
proving the current theater. 


i last period of Goethe’s life 
following Schiller’s death shows 
him the top figure of the whole 
world of letters, visited by many of 
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the aspiring poets of the day and 
sought out even by Napoleon at the 
height of the Corsican’s own suc- 
cess; the latter’s succinct character- 
ization of Goethe echoed and con- 
tinues to echo in Goethean litera- 
ture: “Voila un homme!” 

His final epoch shows him also 
still toiling over his researches in 
optics on which he published a large 
volume in 1810; and, in his spare 
moments, it shows him working on 
his autobiography (Dichtung und 
Wahreit, 1809-1830), as well as on 
the psychological novel, Die Wahl- 
verwandtschaften (Elective Affini- 
ties), which was to prove itself pro- 
ductive of much false romanticism 
on both sides of the ocean. From 
1816 until a few months before his 
death in 1832, he wrestled with the 
second part of Faust, completing the 
monumental work in his eighty-sec- 
ond year and recording in his diary 
on July 22, 1831, “The chief busi- 
ness is finished.” 


So MUCH for the life of the man 
who is in more than one way the 
pride of German culture. He is in- 
dubitably the best that German ra- 
tionalism has to offer; but the best 
is, Christianly speaking, worse than 
the overtly bad, and this man who 
strides Protestant culture like a 
colossus has a still-active influence. 
However, the philosophy he repre- 
sents, a Leibnizian kind of pragma- 
tism, is on its way out, in spite of 
the efforts of such men as Dewey’s 
follower, the semanticist, Charles 
Morris, to preserve it. (The latter’s 
recent book, The Open Self, with its 
Goethean “summons to create” pre- 
sents the human self as wide open— 
like a movie frontier town—taking 
the law into its own hands.) 

When Mark Pattison, the Stace- 
Man - Against - Darkness of New- 
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man’s day, said that his Oxford col- 
league would have been “saved” 
philosophically from Rome if only 
he had known how to read German, 
he said it with Goethe’s German- 
philosophy background in mind; 
but we have only to read Pattison’s 
melancholy Memoirs with their 
shudders of hopelessness to see 
what, even in German philosophy’s 
heyday, the last end must be for 
anyone who actually trusts to ra- 
tionalism. 


G orrne himself held a Toynbee 
concept of Christianity, believing 
firmly in the virtue of religion and 
holding the Christian “the last thing 
to which humanity could and must 
arrive.” (Toynbee, to be sure, ad- 
mits Goethe’s influence, through 
Faust.) The poet’s own religion 
(about which so much has been 
said, from characterizations of it as 
a naturalistic pantheism to an ego- 
tistic anthropomorphism) is defi- 
nitely outlined in his schemata for 
preserving the religious life of the 
people by educational planning, as 
such a proposal occurs in his peda- 
gogical novel (reflecting Pestalozzi’s 
influence), Wilhelm Meisters Wan- 
derjahre. 

Though he cannot be held a Chris- 
itan in the real sense, he did see 
Christianity as the highest religious 
“type,” believing it preceded in hu- 
man history by an ethnic and a 
philosophical type respectively. But 
the Faith remained to him only the 
grayness of theory in contrast with 
the green leaves of the Tree of Life; 
and who knew better than the 
writer of Faust how great that dif- 
ference is? Christ to Goethe is the 
“divine manifestation of the high- 
est principle of morality.” But the 
truth remains (though Mephisto 
speaks it) : 
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“Grau, teurer Freund, ist alle Theo- 
rie, 
Und griin des Lebens goldner 
Baum.” 


(“All theory, dear friend, is gray, 
But green life’s golden tree.”) 


As it is usually taken, however, it 
is not quite all the truth, for the 
Theorie is the very atmosphere of 
growth. Faust is actually, more- 
over, the soul-history of such an in- 
dividual substance as Leibniz had 
described the monad as being.! 

One of the truest estimates ever 
made of its author was supplied by 
Margaret Fuller who was also one 
of his truest admirers and who in- 
troduced him as she did Browning 
to the American reading public. 
Miss Fuller found him “naturally of 
a deep mind and shallow heart,” 
and of his gospel of striving she 
said that the efforts were, after all, 
merely those of a man rather than 
“the perseverance of the saints.” 
For though Goethe did see (and 
Faust shows us how clear that see- 
ing was) that for the intellect to 
try to solve the problems of the soul 
is the real path of necromancy, he 
was still unable to show (as Dante, 
for instance, could) that a final 
vision of high truth is possible with- 
out removing knowledge to make 
room for it. 

The angels’ descent to lift Faust 
from the earth in the last scene of 
the poetic drama is merely ez 
machina intervention; and Goethe 
remains, in the American critic’s 
appraisal, like Faust, never really 
regenerated. But how could he 
have been? His mind might and 
indeed did see the value of Chris- 


1See my “Leibnizian Philosophy in the 
Poetic Drama, Faust,” in the Monatshefte fir 
deutschen Unterricht, Vol. XXIV. (1932), the 
University of Wisconsin Press, Madison. 
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tianity for others, but his own soul 
never knew it, and his only alterna- 
tive is to extol and keep on extolling 
that striving which is, at bottom, 
the same old intellectual activity he 
was thinking to escape, even as he 
proclaimed his “new” Theorie: Im 
Anfang war die Tat. (Theory: In 
the Beginning was the Deed.) 


T aus, for all his sincere desire to 
avoid it, Goethe falls at once into the 
error that dates from Eden. The 
mysterious significance of Faust 
boils down to this: while the Meph- 
istopheles of the drama bade the fin- 
ite strive experientially to compre- 
hend the infinite (his alternative to 
the intellect solving the souls prob- 
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lems—Goethe’s correct dgagnoses of 
the worship of the devil in the eight- 
eenth-century rationalism), none 
the less the writer of this modern 
epic shows himself caught in the 
toils of that same worship of what 
destroys all real values. All the spa- 
ciousness of the Goethean intellec- 
tual atmosphere and the artistry of 
that inspired poetry are seen at last 
in their own Ozymandias setting; 
only the inscription to greatness 
and the broken columns remain: 


“Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless 
and bare, 
The lone and level sands stretch far 
away.” 


Leonardo da Vinci 


By ETHEL BARNETT DE VITO 


Su we must ask what manner of man was he: 
A devil with a smooth engaging face? 

Then why buy caged birds in the market place 
And bring them home only to set them free? 


What then: a saint? 


Then why probe all his life 


Noting mechanics of a tear or laugh, 
Detached as a surgeon who might jest and chaff 
While in his hand still drips the bloody knife. 


Delver in dark and wise before his time, 
More curious, perhaps, than he should be, 
Was he unholy or was he sublime? 

Perhaps in his Last Supper you may see 

His features thirteen times, though it sufficed 
To find him in his Judas—and his Christ. 
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By RiteEy HuGHES 


OMEWHERE G. K. Chesterton pokes 
paradoxical fun at those who 
say “You cannot turn the clock 
back.” He pointed out, if I remem- 
ber rightly, that people are doing 
just that every day of the week. 
“You cannot turn the clock back,” 
someone might have told Gandhi 
the first time he reached out for 
his spinning wheel. We know now 
that Gandhi’s wheel had an influ- 
ence on a vast sub-continent com- 
parable to that of the Industrial 
Revolution on England and her 
empire. 

In these days of FM radio and 
television, and other gadgets which 
defy (and stultify) the imagination, 
it seems like turning the clock back 
to pick up a book. You cannot do 
that, one can almost hear some 
zealous advocate of picture-civiliza- 
tion saying. You are turning back 
the clock to some earlier century, 
the argument might run. Shake- 
speare could pick up a book, and 
St. Thomas Aquinas (and, we 
might add, write them). 

There is nothing “streamlined” 
about books; the finished product 





What about reading the “Great Books” on 
the Index? Are they good simply because 
they are significant? 





looks pretty much the same as it 
did five centuries ago. All of which 
would be a formidable argument if 
all were well with our world today. 

It is becoming so fashionable to 
say that we are in a time of crisis 
that we are in danger of laughing 
the idea out the window. Yet crisis 
there is, and it has pulled us up 
short. One of the most important 
consequences of our halt has been 
a return to the thought of the past. 
Since it is obvious that we do not 
know where we are going, that 
somewhere along the way we be- 
came tragically lost, it is only 
natural that we should turn to sign- 
posts. The signposts, long neg- 
lected, are not lacking to remind us 
what man has forgotten about man. 
Action without thought, experimen- 
tation before analysis, enthusiasm 
unchecked by experience — these 
are some of the habits which 
brought us where we are: on the 
brink of the abyss. 


Riley Hughes, M.A., is Lecturer in English at the School 
of Foreign Service, Georgetown University. He is a staff 
book reviewer for America and the Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature and the author of two books on military education. 
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HE RETURN Of the universities, and 

of the man in the street as well, 
to a consideration of the great 
books of the past is a significant 
straw in the wind. In the secular 
universities and throughout the 
school systems their graduates con- 
trolled, the elective system had run 
riot. The universities had become 
a kind of cafeteria where all might 
pick and choose according to any 
random fancy. All sense of the con- 
tinuity of man’s history on the 
planet had been lost. In every field, 
in economics, in sociology, and in 
political science particularly, Coue- 
ism had won the field. Everything 
was getting better and better. 

Monsignor Sheen once reduced 
this sort of automatic optimism to 
its logical absurdity by pointing 
out that in five years things would 
be five years better, in ten years so 
much the more, and so on. He 
hardly needed to bid his hearers 
and readers to look around them. 
A half century which has had two 
world wars can hardly stick to a 
belief in automatic progress. 

We know, in the popular phrase, 
that we do not know the answers. 
(I speak, of course, of matters oth- 
er than those of the truths of reli- 
gion; and for millions the “an- 
swers” will perhaps first be found, 
or at least indicated, in the dark 
glass of the world’s knowledge 
rather than in wisdom.) 

We know now, or at least sus- 
pect, that the great minds of the 
past probed into the heart of things 
in a way few are able or are willing 
to do today. Assign whatever eco- 
nomic theory of aristocratic leisure 
to it you will, the fact remains that 
there is a heritage of some twenty- 
five centuries recorded for us. And 
the best of it attains the summit of 
human wisdom. 
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We may pause to consider why 
we must turn to the past for this 
wisdom rather than search among 
our contemporaries. For one thing, 
not one of the great books of this 
century may yet be written. A more 
compelling reason, though, is that 
given by Cardinal Newman. He saw 
the human story proceeding in 
cycles. Or perhaps we should say, 
in cities. There was that transcend- 
ent culture which we associate with 
Jerusalem. There was that soaring 
of the human reason which makes 
the name of Athens to this day a 
synonym for the cultivation of the 
mind. And there was that tougher 
culture of reason and law which 
bears the stamp of Rome. Jeru- 
salem. Athens. Rome. We might 
add a fourth, Paris, especially if 
we were thinking of the Paris of 
St. Thomas. 

But a fifth? Whatever their vir- 
tues, and they are many, would one 
seriously wish to add the name of 
London or New York? Or, as Ches- 
terton once gleefully suggested, Bir- 
mingham (England, not Alabama)? 
But the products of those cities, 
we can hear the scoffer say, belong 
in the museums. Very well. They 
belong in the museums. And so 
must the reflective mind today con- 
sult (if not precisely “belong in’’) 
the museum. 


One of the conditions of our be- 
ing men is that we build cities, we 
fashion arts, we build the reposi- 
tories which enshrine the past. Of 
the beast of the field it may truly 
be said, he was born yesterday. 
Biology—with its gifts of instinct 
and the like—is his only heritage. 
Like the grass which is cut down 
and carried away and is no more, 
is the life of the animal. 

But man was not born yesterday. 
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Noble thoughts, generous ideas, 
warm impulses are not the spon- 
taneous invention of contemporary 
life. To take two mild examples 
from the fairly recent past, Gulliver 
and Alice are our contemporaries 
because they have a permanent ex- 
istence. Once crystallized, they live 
in the world of books and in the life 
of the mind forever. We would be 
the poorer for it if we had to invent 
them now. Or take Hamlet and 
Don Quixote. Each age, in a sense, 
lives them, but it would be absurd 
to think that each age should have 
to rewrite them. It is as though 
each generation were asked to 
build Chartres Cathedral. 

“In books,” a great bibliophile 
once wrote, “I behold the dead 
alive; in books I foresee things to 
come; in books the affairs of war 
are displayed; from books proceed 
the rightful laws of peace. Oblivion 
would overwhelm all the glory of 
the world, had not God provided 
for mortals the remedies of books.” 
These words, one might think, were 
first written down in the Renais- 
sance, in those enlightened times 
when Europe had been finally freed 
from what Walt Whitman called 
“the sleep-walking of the Middle 
Ages.” 

Ah, but they were not. They were 
written at the height of the Middle 
Ages. They were penned before the 
birth of Chaucer, and only a cen- 
tury after the Summa of St. Thomas 
and the Divine Comedy of Dante. 
They were written by a bishop in 
an England which was not only 
still “merry” but truly learned. 


One OF THE most unfortunate im- 
pressions conveyed by what Wilfrid 
Ward called the “siege mentality” 
is the idea that the Reformation 
substituted the written word for 
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the picture of stained glass or the 
stone of the cathedral statue. Many 
Caholics have allowed themselves 
to be persuaded that whatever 
Catholic culture may be, it is not a 
book culture. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. We are the 
proper heirs of a past of more than 
stone and monument. Ours is a 
long and distinguished tradition of 
the manuscript page and the print- 
ed book. What have been called 
“the Benedictine centuries” were 
long ages of preservation of the 
learning of the pagan world as well 
as the learning and piety of the 
Christian. 

When the Middle Ages reached 
their characteristic period the friars 
went out over Europe founding 
chairs of learning in the univer- 
sities, preserving the learning in 
books and adding to it. From the 
earliest days of the Church, the 
Fathers and the Saints dipped their 
pens and wrote to help glorify the 
Word. We, more than anyone else, 
are the heirs of the great past, for 
the language, the very idiom of the 
past, is ours. In Aristotle we recog- 
nize a kindred spirit; in Augustine, 
in the Venerable Bede, in Aquinas, 
in St. Thomas More, we find 
thoughts that are our thoughts 
and words that have for us the 
same weight of meaning they had 
when they were written. 


Tax GREAT books are ours, and yet 
what can we say of those volumes 
recognized as “The Great Books”? 
To put the problem quite bluntly: 
are not many of the Great Books on 
the Index? What of our claims to 
being heirs of the past if we must 
admit that many of the books men 
call great, books which have sur- 
vived as literature and thought, are 
either restricted to only some of us, 
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or forbidden to all? (Of course if 
a book is specifically named in the 
Index it may not be read without 
permission.) 

It will certainly be a nod in the 
direction of Mammon if we say 
there are some books which are in- 
deed great and which are yet on 
the Index. Would we call great art 
a painting which celebrated Satan’s 
rebellion under the caption, “Bet- 
ter to reign in hell than serve in 
heaven”? Let us know very clearly 
what we are about. No, we cannot 
call these books great. Still less, 
however, can we deny their signifi- 
cance. 

Many of the “Great Books” are 
not great, or great only in a gnarled 
and baleful way. But their signifi- 
cance, sometimes their bitter sig- 
nificance, we should be the last to 
deny. Some of them have de- 
stroyed our world; they have made 
us alien to our heritage. But their 
significance in terms of human 
thought is undeniable. 

A sense of hierarchy will come to 
our rescue here. Just as we would 
not place the complete Gulliver’s 
Travels in the hands of a child 
(though to deny him a child’s edi- 
tion would be to rob him of a great 
experience), we should not hold 
that everyone is capable of reading 
without harm every book, however 
significant, which was ever written. 
Some by their very nature reserve 
themselves to serious and qualified 
students, let us say, in history or 
in philosophy. With proper au- 
thority, these books may be read. 
Others may be for a handful of 
readers in any age; others for none 
at all. Clearly our approach to the 
problem should be a humble one. 
Humility, which is the threshold to 
wisdom, will make its proper and 
varying demands on each of us. 
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There are many books which do 
not reflect the fullness of our herit- 
age which we may yet read, and 
from which we may profit. These 
books do not “teach” us anything, 
it is true. But neither do great 
books by Catholic authors “teach” 
in the sense that they tell us any- 
thing we did not know before, at 
least in an imperfect way. Although 
we may “learn” much from Dante’s 
Divine Comedy, for example, no one 
in his senses would go to Dante to 
learn the truths of Catholic doctrine 
for the first time. Unless we know 
what the book contains, so to speak, 
before we open it, we shall never 
find out. As a perplexed college 
student once complained, “You’ve 
got to know everything before you 
can know anything.” 


Oxy a few of the great books 
(and because the Bible transcends 
the nature of all other books it does 
not properly come under our con- 
sideration) contain what was not 
known before. Aristotle’s Meta- 
physics comes to mind as a book 
which was, so to speak, made out 
of the whole cloth. But most of the 
great books give us, as Pope put it, 


“What oft was thought, but ne’er 
so well expressed.” 


We should seek from many of the 
great books the very thing we look 
for in the other forms of art, in 
painting, in sculpture: imperish- 
able form. From others we receive, 
sometimes in the form of great art, 
sometimes not, significant thought, 
thought which molds our characters 
and our lives. 

It is possible to live the good life, 
to possess an inner life of thought 
and contemplation, without books. 
Possible, though difficult. It is im- 
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possible to cultivate the graces, to 
be truly civilized, without them. 
The inventions and the conven- 
iences of this century, the life we 
lead in the great cities, the artifi- 
cialities of existence that we seem 
unable to escape, all these things 
serve to cut us off from the past. 
The very concepts of time and dis- 
tance we have today differentiate us 
not only from our more remote an- 
cestors, but from our grandparents. 
We live in a shrinking world, a 
world with little of the wonder or 
the poetry commonplace a short 
time ago. Yet in books we can boast 
one connection with that past. 


I- THIS were all—if books were 
keys to the past alone—it would be 
much, yet something would be lack- 
ing. “Life is for action,” as New- 
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man bravely said, and we cannot 
forever be taking thought. But the 
great books of the past exist for the 
future, our future, the future of the 
world. We have had a generation 
or two of complete rule of thumb, 
of leadership by men who acted as 
though we were all born yesterday. 
We know now that all the wisdom 
of the past will not provide too 
much of a richness with which to 
face the future. 

It is a thing of hope to remem- 
ber that when all the world seemed 
lost, when Rome, the city of man, 
seemed forever inundated by the 
barbarian of the North and much of 
the world laid waste, St. Augustine 
wrote a book. He wrote of the 
things that perish and of the things 
that do not perish. And he called it 
The City of God. 


Cielito Lindo 


By ELIZABETH ANGINO 


| have been written, 
Songs, 


Descriptions of a tropical moon. 


But those give only an inkling of a glimmer that it is lovely. 


The moon was lush. 
It was luscious. 


Even the ugly little insects with their little bug souls 


Were singing its praises. 
Crickets were cricketing. 


The tireless tree toads were twirping boisterously. 
Now and then a night bird twittered in the branches above us. 
The roadside brook gurgled gaily. 


We were seven specks of humanity surrounded by the eloquence 
Of God’s great outdoors as we walked in the moonlight 





That made 
Quasi-semi-daylight out of midnight. 


It was as bright as Broadway at Forty-second Street. 
But what a difference! 

No high-heeled shoes tack, tack, tacking before, beside and 
Behind us. 

No screeching brakes, 

No policeman’s whistle, 

No blah, blah, blah conversation, 

No traffic lights, 

No radios fraying our synapses, 

No signs of civilization but ourselves. 

Not a house, 

Not one other reminder of the twentieth century 
Except the soft macadam yielding under our shoes. 


Only the full white moon beckoning us onward; 

Only the brilliant stars hanging low above us; 

Only the palm fronds, swaying sinuously, flapping a little; 
Only the black, black shadows on the black, black road; 
Only the sounds that seemed soundless as we listened; 
Only the stillness that was not still; 

Only we seven, together, walking. 


Cielito lindo. 


Simén Bolivar passed this way more than a hundred years ago. 
He traveled this way on his strong, white horse. 
There was no bridge in his day. 

Often he forded the brave little Rio Pamplonita. 
There was no highway then. 

Just a trail of dust and stones. 

What were the thoughts of the brave man of glory 
As he journeyed this route in the moonlight? 

Was he thinking of battles, of bloodshed, of death? 
No. Bolivar must have mused of metaphysics 
Even as I. 


And Santander, noble man of law, 

What thought he as he rode to Rosario? 

Of constitutions, codes, clauses? 

How could he? 

Surely, Santander’s soul was at peace as he rode. 
The path that leads to the Pamplonita. 


Even as mine. 


God be praised. 





The Wreck of the Brig Saint John 


A Tragic Episode of the Irish Famine Immigration 


By MARTIN P. Harney, S.J. 


HUNDRED years ago, near the end 

of the first week of October, 
1849, a small two-masted brig, the 
Saint John, five weeks out of Gal- 
way and loaded down with over one 
hundred and fifty refugees from the 
Irish Famine, was nearing the rocky 
Massachusetts coast making for the 
port of Boston. She was a slow, 
ancient craft, one of those unsea- 
worthy hulks used at the time of 
that dreadful disaster in conveying 
Irish immigrants on the hazardous 
passage of the North Atlantic. Her 
crossing of a little less than five 
weeks was remarkable time for 
such an old ship; usually with 
favorable winds she would reach 
the Amercan ports in six to eight 
weeks, but if storms or head winds 
were encountered she might toss on 
the great, angry swells for twelve to 
fourteen. 

The passengers who thronged the 
narrow overcrowded deck were 
poor farmers from the west of Ire- 
land; the voyage had been long and 
tedious for them. In its course 
they experienced sorrow deeply. On 
the docks of Galway they had parted 





Off Cohasset harbor in Massachusetts a 
century ago occurred a ghastly shipwreck of 
Irish emigrants from Galway. 





from their dear ones knowing that 
they looked upon them for the last 
time in this life. With inconsolable 
grief, as they left their beloved and 
afflicted homeland, they strained 
for the final tearful glimpse of Con- 
nemara’s distant Twelve Pins, or of 
the rugged shore of the Aran Isles. 
Out on the vast stretches of the 
ocean, all the way over, they felt 
the ever-present anxiety of what 
might befall them if their frail, 
small ship should founder in the 
limitless deep. And they were in 
constant dread of an outbreak of 
ship’s fever, which if it appeared in 
the dark, ill-smelling cabins below 
meant for them death and a lonely 
burial at sea. 

Yet their voyaging was not al- 
ways in sadness. As they became 
accustomed to the ways of the sea 
and the strange life aboard ship, 
the vision of the partings faded and 
golden hopes for the future began 


Martin P. Harney, S.J., M.A., Professor of Irish History 
at Boston College, is a member of the American Catholic 
Historical Association and the Irish Historical Society 
of Dublin, and the author of The Jesuits in History. 
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to raise their hearts. On pleasant 
days the bright sunlight warmed 
and cheered them; while the white 
square sails aloft, billowing out 
with the favorable winds, assured 
them that they were ever nearing 
their goal in the good land of Amer- 
ica. Then they would chat in their 
soft Gaelic tongue and speculate on 
the happy days to come. Soon a 
fiddler would have every one, espe- 
cially the children, stepping to his 
frolicsome tunes or singing with 
him the songs, some merry, some 
plaintive of their native Connaught. 
The last days of the voyage were 
spent by the now eager immigrants 
at the ship’s sides in watching for 
the first sight of their land of prom- 
ise; some in fond anticipation were 
even counting the hours to the lov- 
ing welcome of friends on the docks 
of Boston. 


» SAE evening of Saturday, Octo- 


ber 6th, as the Saint John was en- 
tering the outer reaches of Boston 
Harbor, rain began to fall and 
quickly to blot out all sight of the 
coast-line. Reluctantly the watch- 
ers abandoned their position to seek 
shelter below. Through the early 
night the rain continued in a steady 
downpour, developing into such a 
storm that by midnight a furious 
gale was rising in the northeast 
quarter. Anxiously the passengers 
in the dark cabins below consoled 
themselves with the thought that in 
a few hours with the trip completed 
the perils of the sea would be 
passed. 

But up on deck there was no 
such hopeful anticipation. Howling 
winds were blowing furiously and 
whipping up giant whitecaps every- 
where. The captain early in the 
storm had ordered the ship heaved 
to and headed northeast. The gray 
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dawn came on ominously with 
the Saint John pitching and roll- 
ing dangerously as the mountainous 
seas lashed at her ancient timbers. 
Could the old hulk ride out the fury 
of this fierce northeaster? Or would 
she drift onto Graves Ledge or the 
rocks of Marblehead? The set faces 
of the sailors betrayed their fears. 


Ase: four in the morning the 
captain determined to turn the ship 
about and seek safety southward 
across the wide expanse of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. After several hours 
of battling the gale’s unabating 
might, the Saint John arrived off the 
yet- uncompleted Minot’s Ledge 
Light. 

From the pitching deck the 
tain could make out another 
the Kathleen, riding safely 
Cohasset Harbor. If he could 
make her position! But the sto 
fury was increasing and the 
waves were mounting more sa 
ly. The sails were reefed, ye 
mighty blasts of the wind 
shaking the empty masts as th 
determined to rip the old ti 
right out of the ship. The captain’s 
worried look deepened as he noticed 
not very far off the white plumes of 
foam shooting high in the air. They 
rose from the breakers on Grampus 
Ledge! If his ship were driven on 
that cruel granite rock—then God 
help all souls aboard the Saint John. 
Quickly the captain shouted the 
command to let down both anchors, 
in the desperate hope that they 
would hold the ship until she could 
outride the storm. But the wild 
hurricane was lashing up gigantic 
waves, one after another, against 
the ill-fated craft, driving her re- 
lentlessly toward her doom. She 
was dragging her anchors. 

In final desperation the captain 
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ordered the masts cut away, and the 
two great poles with their rigging 
fell crashing into the boiling seas. 
Still the Saint John kept dragging, 
nearer and nearer and nearer to the 
fatal ledge. The immigrant-passen- 
gers now were all upon the deck, 
clinging to any support, rope or 
wood, that they could _ grasp. 
Frightened panic was in the faces of 
all. Unmindful of the deluging rain 
or the great green waves beating up- 
on them, the unfortunates kept be- 
seeching God’s mercy on their souls 
as they gazed with horror-filled eyes 
at the mighty columns of spray 
leaping out of the foaming fury to- 
ward which they were helplessly 
drifting. 

Every few minutes their doomed 
ship seemed to be lifted up and 
hurled nearer the murderous rocks. 
Closer and closer they were coming, 
until at last one gigantic heave of 
the ocean’s fury flung the unfortu- 
nate Saint John with a splintering 
crash upon the granite shoulder of 
the Grampus. After that unceas- 
ingly mighty breakers, towering 
walls of water, twenty to thirty feet 
high, pounded the old hulk against 
the cruel rock, with each blow 
sweeping the helpless victims to 
their deaths in the angry seas. In 
one short hour the Saint John was 
crumbled to pieces and one hundred 
and forty-three! of her unfortu- 
nate immigrant-passengers were 
drowned in the foaming horror of 
Grampus Ledge. And the Ameri- 
can shore, the goal of their hopes, 
not a full mile away! 


Tax ONLY hope of survival for the 
terrified remnant on the rapidly 


1 The Memorial Cross in Cohasset Cemetery 
gives ninety-nine lives lost. Edward Rowe 
Snow in his carefully accurate Storms and 
Shipwrecks of New England, Third Edition, 
Boston (1946), places the number at one hun- 
dred and forty-three. 


sinking Saint John lay in the ship’s 
jollyboat and longboat. The jolly- 
boat was hanging by tackles along- 
side, until the stern ringbolt broke 
and she fell into the sea. The cap- 
tain, the second mate and two boys 
jumped into her to clear her; but 
almost on top of them twenty-five 
frenzied passengers poured into the 
boat, swamping her in the great 
waves. All perished, save the cap- 
tain, who clung to a rope until the 
first mate hauled him upon the 
deck, and a boy, who managed to 
swim back to the wreck. There was 
left the longboat; but a great wave 
tore her loose and drove her some 
distance from the doomed brig. 
Many passengers vainly tried to 
swim to her, only to disappear in 
the watery hell. 

Eventually twelve; the captain, 
the first mate, eight of the crew and 
two passengers reached the tossing 
craft. Somehow without capsizing 
her they succeeding in climbing into 
the longboat; then, after an hour of 
desperate battling with the pound- 
ing surf they rowed her through to 
the shore. A section of the Saint 
John’s deck, wrenched off by the 
waves, afforded a means of safety 
to seven men and two women, who 
clung to it until they were finally 
floated onto the beach. Thus of all 
those who left Galway in the Saint 
John only twenty-one survived. 

An attempt at rescue from the 
shore came to nought. The life- 
saving crew from Cohasset launched 
their boat into the surf to go out 
to the aid of the stricken ship; but 
when the Saint John’s longboat 
passed them, they turned back 
thinking that she held all the sur- 
vivors. The giant waves and the 
blinding spray prevented their see- 
ing the poor wretches still clinging 
to the wreck. Had they known that 
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there were people out there, they 
might have rescued some of the un- 
fortunates. 


T ux AFTERMATH of the disaster 
held its full measure of tragedy. 
Tidings of the wreck must have 
reached Boston that evening, for the 
next day handbills were on the 
streets announcing “Death! One 
hundred and forty-five lives lost 
at Cohasset!” The fearful news 
stunned the little Irish communi- 
ties on Fort Hill and at the South 
Cove; neighbors dreading the worst 
anxiously inquired of one another, 
who were expected, who were on 
board, who were drowned. Sorrow- 
ing friends gathered in the homes 
of the afflicted ones who knew that 
their kinsfolk had sailed on the ill- 
fated Saint John; vainly they tried 
to buoy up the hopes of these grief- 
stricken relatives. On Tuesday 
morning large numbers dropped 
their work and journeyed on the 
new railroad down to Cohasset. 

Henry D. Thoreau, who visited 
the scene of the wreck on that day 
and who later wrote a detailed ac- 
count of it in his Cape Cod, tells 
how the cars were filled with Irish- 
men going to identify the bodies, 
to assist the survivors and also to 
attend the general funeral which 
was to take place in the afternoon. 

The beach of Cohasset was 
crowded with hundreds of people 
from the neighboring countryside 
when the sorrowing Irishmen ar- 
rived on their heartbreaking mis- 
sion. For a mile up and down the 
shore the curious were wandering 
about looking for bodies or exam- 
ining the fragments of the wreck. 
Though it was Tuesday morning the 
breakers were still crashing angrily 
upon the beach and churning sav- 
agely amid the rock-crevices. 
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Out on the Grampus, where parts 
of the Saint John could be seen 
sticking up, heavy seas were break- 
ing violently over these remains 
and over the hard granite ledge. 
The whole water’s edge, both surf 
and sand, was strewn with relics 
of the fatal wreck: fragments of 
wooden planks, segments of the 
spars, clothes, bonnets and dresses. 
One cove was almost blocked with 
small pieces of wood, mixed with 
sand and seaweed, and with great 
quantities of feathers—all that re- 
mained of the featherbeds which 
the immigrants had brought along. 

In another cove the rubbish from 
the wreck was several feet deep, 
with an occasional hat or jacket 
floating on top. A third cove bore 
witness to the savage fury of the 
storm; some yards from the water 
and behind rocks several feet high 
lay a part of the vessel, still hold- 
ing together. Here and _ there 
washed up on the beach were to be 
found large sections of timber. 
Thoreau writes that some of these 
timbers were so old and rotten that 
he could almost thrust his umbrella 
through them. 


Ox A small hillock just a few yards 
from the shoreline were to be found 
several large, rough pine boxes; in- 
to these the bodies recovered from 
the sea, wrapped in white sheets, 
had been reverently placed. Some- 
times two or more children, or a 
parent and child were put in the 
same box. At this sad spot gath- 
ered the grim-faced Irishmen and 
the weeping Irishwomen from Bos- 
ton, seeking, if possible, to find their 
dead. 

One sorrowing woman, who had 
come to America, a short time ear- 
lier, leaving her baby in Ireland to 
be brought over by her sister, fear- 
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fully lifted each white sheet until at 
last she looked on the drowned bod- 
ies of her sister and her baby, with 
the infant tightly folded in the sis- 
ter’s arms, even in death. The 
sight was too great a grief; three 
days later the poor soul died. 

The living sought for whatever 
information about the dead was to 
be had. They learned of the fate 
of Patrick Swaney and his eleven 
children: with one gigantic wave 
they were all swept overboard to 
their death; the poor man with his 
youngest on his arm tried to swim 
to the longboat—father and child 
were overwhelmed together in the 
foaming fury. They listened to the 
sobbing story of one survivor, a 
young lad of fourteen, a stowaway 
on the Saint John that he might be 
with his two beloved sisters who 
were journeying to America; he was 
the boy in the capsized jollyboat 
who swam back to the wreck, and 
later he was one of the two passen- 
gers pulled into the longboat—he 
was safe on the shore, his sisters 
were drowned out there in the wild 
seas on Grampus Ledge. 


‘Ten CoHASSET farmers, who were 
burying the dead, at last nailed 
down the lids and marked on them 


in red chalk the drowned persons’ 
names, if they were known. The 
rough coffins were then placed on 
the farm wagons, three boxes on 
each; and the mournful procession 
started for the great common 
grave, just newly dug in the Cohas- 
set Cemetery. The selectmen had 
decided to bury the bodies with 
Protestant rites, but the surviving 
relatives and the few Irish dwelling 
in the town protested. A messenger 
was dispatched to Quincy to bring 
Father John Roddan to conduct 
the internment. The priest came, 
blessed the great grave, and with 
the last prayers of the Church con- 
signed the bodies of these unfortu- 
nate refugees from the Irish Fam- 
ine to their final resting place in the 
soil of America, the land for which 
they had so fondly hoped. 

Sixty-five years later, on May 30, 
1914, the Hibernians of Massachu- 
setts erected in Cohasset Cemetery 
a large and beautifully carved Celtic 
Cross, “To mark the final resting 
place of about forty-five Irish Emi- 
grants from a total company of 
ninety-nine who lost their lives on 
Grampus Ledge off Cohasset, Octo- 
ber 7, 1849, in the wreck of the Brig 
Saint John, from Galway, Ireland. 
R. I. P.” 
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“Take These Things Hence”’ 


By ALIceE LLoyp SPICER 


me Maura adjusted her wimple 
and flicked a speck from the 
shimmering veil; then turned the 
mirror to the other side, where a 
picture of the Sacred Heart held out 
an invitation to come to Him. As 
she replaced it on the washstand, 
her mind was a whirlpool of plans 
for the day, but cutting across them 
came a refrain from the retreat: 

“Take these things hence.” 

The Retreat Master had been in- 
sistent on that; it was practically 
the slogan during the whole eight 
days. He had not appealed to the 
intellect, but rather to the emotions, 
and Sister Maura was a little dis- 
appointed that there had not been 
more stress on the philosophic and 
theological aspect of the truths he 
presented. 

Her thoughts coursed on: “Well, 
yes—take these things hence. That 
is all right for a contemplative nun. 
In an active order, these things be- 
long here, seemingly: doves and 
money changers, and dealers, and 
things for the sacrifice. It means 
in this case plans for the rehearsal, 
arrangements with the sexton for 
the stage property, interviews with 
parents for the necessary cos- 
tumes.” 

A retreat in the midst of prepara- 
tions for a spring recital! It was a 


contradiction in terms. How could 
she heed the call to come into the 
desert when the children’s pieces 
were only half learned, and the irre- 
sponsible third-graders still did not 
know the words of their song, let 
alone their proper places on the 
stage? 

Well, anyway, the retreat was 
over, the Easter solemnities had 
been observed, visits with relatives 
had been enjoyed—or endured, ac- 
cording to the relatives; at least 
they did help in the sale of the 
tickets and they paid for space on 
the program. 


W HAT a success the affair was go- 
ing to be! How exhilarating it was 
to be stage manager, business man- 
ager, as well as coach and director! 
But the retreat slogan cut clearly 
across these exultations: 

“Take these things hence.” 

“All right, Lord. If you want me 
to be immersed in contemplation 


Alice Lloyd disclaims any auto- 
biographical implications in her present 
story; it is simply an attempt to work out 
a possible reaction in a given situation and 
is purely imaginary. Miss Spicer holds a 
B.S. from Johns Hopkins University and is 
a contributor of prose and verse to The 
Saturday Review of Literature and many 
Catholic magazines. 
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You will have to let something hap- 
pen to me to get rid of all these dis- 
tractions... .” 

“I don’t mean literally, though,” 
she added, as the potentialities of 
her prayer occurred to her. “Just 
arrange it in Your own Providence, 
so that I will not be resisting Your 
call; but let things go off comfort- 
ably and successfully.” 

Then came an answering thought: 
“That is a Martha-like prayer. I 
wonder if the kids will be harder 
to manage because they had to sac- 
rifice a day’s holiday Well, I'll just 
let them know I made a sacrifice 
too. Sister Eymard and I could 
have gone on today’s picnic with 
some of the other Sisters, but we are 
martyrs for their benefit. That 
won’t impress them much; they 
might work better, however, if I win 
their sympathy.” 

But indeed, the kids were having 
their holiday anyway—in the hall. 
Her young assistant had preceded 
her in punctuality, but she was in- 
adequate so far as discipline was 
concerned. 

“Oh, Sister, Sister, Sister! 
Couldn’t you at least keep them 
from jumping over the benches? 
It’s a wonder the Pastor isn’t here 
by this time. Look at those 
scratches! He will annihilate us!” 

“I’m sorry, Sister’—the patient 
assistant had the fervor of her re- 
cent retreat: “The poor little things 
need to play if we are going to have 
four hours of stiff practice.” 

“Stiff is right; but they are so 
wild by this time, I doubt if I'll ever 
get them down to work.” A clap 
of the hands, however, and a sever- 
ity of countenance did wonders. 

“Here, here, here! Take your 
places. Third grade on the stage. 
No, no, no! How often must I tell 
you not to use that end? Sister, tell 


the boys to bring five more chairs 
from back stage.” 


I; was difficult to arrange that 
squirming little mass of humanity, 
though they did keep the required 
silence. There was a golden-haired 
imp in the first row; if only those 
curls would shine in the stage light, 
as she had planned! Perhaps the 
sight would charm the onlookers 
and make them oblivious of a few 
possible mistakes in the harmony 
or the acting; but there must be no 
failure. Her reputation was at 
stake: Sister Maura’s recitals were 
always perfect in every detail. 

The golden-haired imp took ad- 
vantage of a little confusion to 
snuggle up to her side confidingly. 
He was anxious to impart to her his 
usual store of unconnected and at 
times incoherent details. Through 
the space left by the loss of two baby 
teeth, his tongue played in and out, 
and his s’s were somewhat of a lisp. 
He spoke very slowly, while he 
wrestled with his thoughts, which 
were oh! so important. 

“And Sister Mama’s gonna get the 
blue cape you wanted me to wear I 
ast her and she said do you think 
I’m made of money and Papa said 
to her maybe you think 7 am the 
way you spend it on your eternal 
perfoomes get the child a cape and 
Sister our cat had kittens this morn- 
ing she was out in the yard making 
a awful funny sound and Papa... .” 

“Wait, Paul, wait, until I get 
these chairs fixed.” 


P AUL waited. He was a little in 
awe of this eighth-grade Sister who 
also taught music and produced 
such satisfying harmony from their 
childish throats. He had chosen her 
as his favorite, and saved up things 
to tell her. Sometimes he caught 
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hold of the rosary at her side to pre- 
vent her from slipping away, as she 
frequently did. Often before he 
went to sleep, thoughts would come 
into his head that he felt he must 
communicate to her at once: news 
about his butterfly mother, or his 
queer, silent, but adored father, or 
other details of his home life. He 
loved to watch the somewhat stern 
face break into a bright smile that 
somehow clothed him with gladness 
as she rumpled his curls and turned 
his face up to hers. 

“Just wait until you get to the 
eighth grade,” his older sister teased 
him, “you won’t be such a pet then; 
she’ll make you stand around.” But 
Paul felt that the ecstasy of being 
made to stand around was too great 

‘to contemplate. 


S ISTER MAuRA, having disentangled 
the chubby fingers from her rosary, 
turned her attention to her own 
plans. 

“I must ask Mary Kelley if her 
father attended to getting the pro- 
grams printed. I wonder if Peter 
got the full-page ad from the furni- 
ture people. Here, here, here! Stop 
pushing, children! Come Kathleen, 
take your place at the piano. No, 
that piano can’t stay there; it won’t 
be there the night of the concert. 
Some of you older boys come up 
here and help push this piano fur- 
ther toward this end.” 

They were so slow. Nobody 
moved quickly enough to keep pace 
with her surging energy. Further- 
more, the boys and girls in the 
lower part of the hall were talking 
too loudly to hear her. Perhaps she 
was not such a good disciplinarian 
herself? Only two husky fellows 
bounded up the stage steps, and she 
bent her own frail shoulders to the 
task. 
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ND THEN—then the thing hap- 

pened that was to make this Eas- 
ter Monday morning a dividing line 
in all her deeds and thoughts. For- 
ever after, any memory would be 
threaded with: “But that was be- 
fore—” or, “Oh, yes, that was 
after—” Events came in rapid se- 
quence: a wheel broken, over- 
turned; the heavy instrument 
lurched under the unguided impe- 
tus; slide—crash—the crackling of 
wood—and one single shrill cry. 

Then—a thin stream of blood— 
the golden curls of the angelic imp 
spread on the dusty floor—a white- 
stockinged leg jutting grotesquely 
—the relentless consciousness of 
the progress of her own thoughts: 

“Why can’t I faint? Why don’t I 
scream? Those condemning faces 
around me—Sister Eymard stand- 
ing there stricken and helpless—but 
I am helpless too. Those boys— 
they pushed it; no, I did it. Con- 
demnation on every side. The chil- 
dren are quiet enough now. Those 
girls are looking at me _ horror- 
stricken. These little ones expect me 
to do something. ...” She found her 
voice: “Kathleen, stop screaming. 
Mary, run get the Pastor—the sex- 
ton, too. Sister, go over to the con- 
vent. Tell Reverend Mother, get the 
Infirmarian, make someone phone 
for the doctor. Peter, James, help 
me lift this corner—” 

And in the midst of these direc- 
tions there continued the conscious 
progress of thought: “Why must 7 
attend to it all? Are these the right 
things to say? What would some- 
one else do in my place?” Even the 
absence of panic in her rose to chide 
her—her coldness, her lack of emo- 
tion—those horrified faces; the aw- 
ful silence beneath the piano—those 
scattered curls— 

Though her tortured brain 
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seemed to measure the train of 
events with relentless clearness, she 
was spared some of the details. 
Somebody raised one corner of the 
piano, someone lifted the inert 
body, and the overturned piano 
dropped again, splashing the thin 
stream of blood. 


N ow things were indeed out of her 
control: girls screaming, boys run- 
ning about aimlessly, several per- 
sons coming in from the street. The 
Pastor arrived. He was kind. Her 
piercing consciousness registered 
that item, and she turned to him for 
protection. 

Everybody except herself began 
giving directions. A crowd was 
gathering: the assistant priest, the 
sexton, more and more passers-by. 
An arm was about her, and a delib- 
erate guiding force was leading her 
from the stage. Four steps: they 
were to have walked down those 
steps, three abreast, in slow march 
time. Up the aisles, between the 
overturned benches, out of the hall, 
across the street, into the convent. 
She did not know that the tears 
were pouring down her cheeks; she 
had thought that her hard calmness 
was one cause of the condemning 
faces. 

The Superior was at the tele- 
phone, but turned when she en- 
tered. 

“Now, Sister, try to be calm.” 
(Calm! She was never calmer in 
her life!) “Tell me just what hap- 
pened—I shall ask you to tell me 
now, and then you need never re- 
peat it, never refer to it again, un- 
less you wish. You will not be 
bothered by all the details. I will 
meet those who must necessarily 
come to investigate, and I will spare 
you as much as possible.” 

Was this her own voice, so harsh 
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and shrill? She was stuttering; she 
could not even form words. A 
touch at her elbow—the cool voice 
of the Infirmarian: “Drink this, Sis- 
ter dear.” 


‘T mv were treating her like a baby. 
She was not losing her poise. If she 
could only faint! If only her whirl- 
ing brain would let go the details: 
the missing wheel, the sloping stage, 
the heavy impact of the piano, the 
deadly quiet beneath it. The 
clock chimed ten. Four hours of 
practice? It had not been an hour 
since she left her cell. It was still 
morning, and she had all the hours 
of this day—and the night—to get 
through. Sister had given her a 
strong dose of bromide, and after 
trying to answer Mother’s quiet 
questions, she was suddenly sleepy 
and very tired. She turned toward 
the stairs. A hand was at her el- 
Again 
she felt the need of justification: 

“See, I could not help it—the 
wheel slipped—” 

“Yes; now don’t talk, don’t think 
about it.” When she reached her 
cell, the bed covers were turned 
down—but it was only mid-morn- 
ing. A darting thought galvanized 
her into action: 

“But his parents? His mother— 
oh; his father?” 

“It has all been attended to. You 
need do nothing.” The voice that 
was meant to be soothing only irri- 
tated her. Everyone was so efli- 
cient; she alone had bungled things 
—they were condemning her again. 
She must explain: “But you see, 
that wheel came off—the floor was 
slippery.” 

“Yes; but don’t talk now, try to 
relax, try not to think about it.” 

She raised her shoulder to shake 
off the restraining hand, and as she 


bow, professional, precise. 
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put out her own hand in a sort of 
apology for her irritable gesture she 
knocked over the picture of the 
Sacred Heart with the mirror on the 
reverse. Righting it she glanced at 
her reflection—the same face she 
had looked at this morning—aeons 
ago, When she made the prayer: “If 
You want me to get rid of these dis- 
tractions, You will have to make 
something happen.” 

“Sister,” she asked the Infir- 
marian, “will you send for his fa- 
ther? And the Pastor?” In her 
twisting brain was forming a de- 
termination. But there was no re- 
sponse. She ceased to resist the 
kind, firm hand that was pressing 
her back upon the bed, and the 
drowsiness carried her into oblivion. 


Tus LATE afternoon was making 
long shadows of the objects in her 
cell when she awoke—and the bur- 
den of remembrance came down 
upon her. She thought she 
screamed, but the sound was frus- 
trated in her closing throat. She 
was awake, fully awake, and ter- 
ribly alone. For the next half-hour 
she endured concentrated agony be- 
fore the doorknob was turned gent- 
ly, and the Infirmarian appeared. 
“You have slept, you are calmer, 
dear. I will get Reverend Mother.” 
She pressed her hand lovingly. 
“Don’t leave me!” The coercion 
of the morning had irritated her, 
but she had learned in that tortur- 
ing half-hour that any company was 
preferable to her prodding thoughts. 
“All right. I'll just go to the door 
and call.” It was scarcely a min- 
ute before Reverend Mother came, 
and seated herself at the bedside. 
“Now, Sister dear, perhaps I can 
talk to you; you look better, and no 
doubt the medicine has calmed your 
nerves. You must face the real- 


ization of what has happened. 
Through no fault of yours—remem- 
ber that, and stop trying to explain 
and justify yourself — through no 
fault of yours, little Paul Meecham 
was killed. No need to mince mat- 
ters, you must know the truth. The 
little thing probably did not suffer: 
the doctors think that he did not. 


6é 

H:; mother fainted when they 
told her” (Oh, why couldn’t I faint 
and stay unconscious a thousand 
years?) “and you must remember 
that while this is a heavy cross for 
you, hers is heavier. We have al- 
ways heard that she was a vain, 
worldly woman; perhaps this sor- 
row will bring her greater grace 
than anyone can guess. 

“As for the father, who as you 
know is a cynical scoffer at every- 
thing religious, the Sisters have kept 
up a succession of Holy Hours for 
him since this morning. It is not 


only his pagan outlook that causes 
us concern; he has always opposed 
his children’s being placed in a 
Catholic school, and we don’t know 
what action he will take—particu- 
larly as Paul was his favorite.” 


“Mother, I must see him—see 
them both. What must they think 
of me?” ; 

“Ah, my dear, my dear! This is 
not the time to think of that: this 
is a terrible misfortune, but you 
must face it, and you can do it. The 
Pastor has tried to relieve us of the 
publicity, the older boys and girls 
have been most thoughtful, and 
many of their mothers have phoned 
to ask if they can be of help. This 
tragedy has united the community, 
too, in a bond of loyalty. There is 
not a Sister here who would not 
gladly shield you from any after 
effects. We all understand, and are 
trying to help you. But is there 
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anyone, any priest, Sister, or any- 
one at all you feel could do so?” 


S sree shook her head, her eyes 
probing the kindly old eyes that 
were looking at her so compassion- 
ately. The firmly kind tone was 
helping her. She answered: 

“No, Mother, thank you. I will 
come down to supper, and I think I 
will be all right.” To herself she 
added: “I will have to make myself 

‘face the community. There will be 
some protection in their company; 
there will be some refuge from my 
thoughts.” 

After supper, the Pastor and his 
assistant came over to the convent. 
She listened to their attempts to 
comfort her, to their assurance that 
she was free from fault, but the un- 
dercurrent of her reflections went 
on: “The night is going to be bad; 
if only it were ten o’clock this morn- 
ing again; those first few moments 
were not so bad as this.” And sud- 
denly she could no longer endure 
the necessity of holding her hands, 
and nerves, and facial expression 
under control: 

“Will you excuse me?” she said. 
No one commented on the abrupt- 
ness of her departure. 

The conversation flowed freely in 
her absence. Mostly the remarks 
were in praise of her: “She is so 
brave; I’d never have the presence 
of mind and courage that she 
showed. How calm she was! She 
did not lose a minute getting help. 
Sister Maura is the kind of high- 
souled person that can stand these 
terrible things.” 


T ue were some who were think- 
ing within themselves however: “It 
is just what was needed to add hu- 
mility and dependence to that capa- 
ble and impeccable soul; all her 
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deep reading and her cultural pur- 
suits, and her love of discussing 
theories—this ought to bring her 
down to earth.” 

As Sister Maura climbed the 
stairs, the murmur of voices fol- 
lowed her. She walked deliberate- 
ly, still trying to foil the waiting 
thoughts; when the Infirmarian 
joined her in the upper corridor: 

“Take a very hot bath, Sister. | 
have left pills for you in the little 
glass cup—they will help you sleep. 
Remember, I am close if you need 
me.” 

“Thank you, Sister. I do appre- 
ciate your help—you know that, 
don’t you?” A pressure on the arm, 
a warm, friendly smile reassured 
her. 


As SHE removed her wimple, she 
caught sight of her face in the little 
mirror, and it recalled her prayer: 
“You will have to make something 
happen.” 

“Well, dear Lord,” she said, “so 
You did make something happen. 
All right, now come with me to- 
night. I know how You felt in the 
Garden, but You had better take 
care of these thoughts of mine, if 
You value my sanity at all. You 
have a strange way, Lord, of getting 
rid of one set of distractions that 
seemed worldly. But I am not re- 
sisting Your call—whatever it is 
You want to come out of this.” 

Up through the bewilderment and 
despondency there surged a wave of 
faith. In bed at last; there was a 
certain secure comfort between the 
sheets which the Infirmarian had 
smoothed for her. She would not 
take the sleeping pills; there might 
be greater need for them later. Be- 
sides, she despised the weakness of 
turning to sedatives for comfort. 
She told herself she should have a 
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spiritual resource to stabilize her 
emotions, rather than a drug to lull 
her into unconsciousness. 


T uz voices of the Sisters at recre- 
ation came up, softened, subdued. 
There was one burst of laughter. 
God! would she ever laugh again? 
In the street there was the voice of 
a child calling his mother. Paul’s 
voice had been like that: husky and 
wistful. Paul, with the golden curls 
—that thin stream of blood— No! 
turn the thoughts away. Think of 
something else. What had been oc- 
cupying her thoughts for months? 
The recital! Why, there would be 
no recital; there would never be a 
recital again. Now, this morning, 


if only she had not decided to take 
the third-graders first. If only—the 
litany of “if only” was beginning 
again. 

What would happen to her? 
Would they change her? 


Where? 
Wherever she went, she would feel 
that those around her were saying: 

“This is the Sister who pushed 
the piano over on a little boy.” The 
news would follow her; she would 
never give a recital again. Maybe 
her mind would go—if she lost her 
mind, would she lose consciousness 
of this awful thing? No, losing her 
mind would mean forever and for- 
ever fixing it on this one event. Bet- 
ter take the pills—the restlessness 
was becoming insufferable. As she 
switched on her light, the Sister 
from the next cell was at her door. 

“Did you call, Sister?” 

“Oh, no, Sister Constance—I was 
thinking maybe I had better take 
the pills Sister left me.” How kind 
they all were! How pharisaically 
kind! But no—that was uncharita- 
ble; they were all just lucky that 
such a thing had not happened to 
them. 
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That worldly mother of Paul— 
had she recovered from her merci- 
ful faint? And the father: how 
would he regard her? What would 
he do? Each successive thought 
loomed large in heavy, slow impor- 
tance. 

Sister Constance was back at her 
door again, with a book. 

“Sister, Mother told me to stay 
with you if I heard you moving 
about, and she suggested that I read 
to you. Don’t bother to listen, un- 
less you are interested. Maybe my 
monotonous voice will soothe you to 
sleep. Try to relax.” 


Tue ECHOES of the familiar poem 
which Sister had brought tied in 
with Sister Maura’s thoughts: 
“Down the labyrinthine ways of my 
own mind ... vistaed hopes... 
chasméd fear... but still within the 
little children’s eyes .. .” that last 
was cruel. But from now on, lots of 
things are going to be cruel. I'll 
have no armor to protect me from 
the slash of rude encounters. This 
day ... but this day is over. She 
glanced at the clock on the stand: 
one-thirty. All my yesterdays lead 
up to this one yesterday. “Thy 
love’s uplifted stroke” . . . faith rose 
from the depths of swirling thought, 
clear, steady, unquenched: “Js my 
gloom, after all, shade of His hand, 
outstretched? . Ah, fondest, 
blindest, weakest... .” 

She was asleep as Sister finished 
the last eight lines. She did not 
know when the light was put out 
and Sister tiptoed from the room. 
. . . Peace came, and through the 
stillness of the early morning, a 
dreamless sleep repaired the rav- 
ages of her mental turmoil. 

“It is in His hands; this is the be- 
ginning,” were the words on her 
lips as she awoke. The thoughts 
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that mingled with her Morning Of- 
fering were, “I'll see Paul’s mother 
and father today. I will face what- 
ever comes.” 


HE was ready after Mass and 

breakfast when they came to tell 
her that Reverend Mother was wait- 
ing to go with her to Paul’s house. 
It was a little two-storied dwelling 
in a long row, but the flowers fes- 
tooning the lintel made it easy to 
identify. A few dozen steps from 
the door, she found courage and 
words to say what she had resolved 
to say: 
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“Reverend Mother, I hope I have 
not been hysterical and dramatic. | 
hope you will let me live this thing 
out here and now, instead of making 
any change to save my feelings—or 
my pride. I think—perhaps—if 
God gives me grace, and I know He 
will—I can accept this as a cross 
and just go on, being as normal as 
possible.” The last few words were 
sob-choked, but Reverend Mother 
heard them and patted her hand: 

“The heroism of the common- 
place,” she said, “God make you the 
saint you are trying to be, Sister 
Maura.” 


The One Thing Necessary 


By FRANCES MORAN 


Martha— 


The dawn has laid her fingers 


On the hilltops— 


And diffused each mountain and each gully 
With her light and sweet warm breath. 
Yet you have cried, “More light!” 


Martha, Martha— 


The mountains have run with gold— 
But men’s pockets, minds, and hearts 


Have overflowed 


With glittering stones. 
And you have cried, “This is the light!” 


Ah, Martha, you are even yet so troubled— 
When, still, an 2on since— 
The Nazarene was right, it seems— 
But one thing is important, 

Martha, when will you come home? 
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The Catechism of the Lie 


Part II. 


How to Lose Friends 


By HERMANN BORCHARDT 


HE United States entered the two 
world wars because the British 
Navy was no longer able to protect 
the navigation of neutrals on the At- 
lantic. In both cases, a non-Anglo- 
Saxon power threatened to control 
Europe and to hold sway over the 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic. In 
both cases, the enemy already had a 
foothold in South America. In both 
cases, the American Government 
concealed the real cause of the war: 
in 1917, by pretending to “make the 
world safe for democracy” and in 
1941 by provoking the disaster of 
Pearl Harbor. 
However, in both these wars the 
Government flung away the fruits of 


' victory and made a future war in- 


evitable. It concealed from the 
American people the truth that the 
security of the United States is 
based on the Monroe Doctrine, and 
that the Monroe Doctrine is based 
on an unwritten pact by which each 
of the Anglo-Saxon powers prom- 
ises to come to the assistance of the 
other in case of impending danger. 

Let us assume there had been no 
Hitler and no German peril, but 
that the Japanese had threatened 
the real American sphere of inter- 
est, the Philippines and the Chinese 
ports. England would have come to 
the assistance of America to prevent 





We betrayed our friends and flattered our 
enemies in order to make the U.N. work. 
Now we need our friends for a “chain of 
alliances.” Hermann Borchardt continues 
the indictment begun in our May issue 





the British Empire from disruption. 
In writing this I assume, of course, 
that the British Government is en- 
dowed with normal intelligence. 
The present London Government, 
with the exception of Bevin, has no 
common sense; it tries to introduce 
a theory that is a hundred years old 
and which has revealed a bloodier 
face than any other chimerical 
vision ever conceived. It is the the- 
ory of socialism. This London Gov- 
ernment of daydreamers is not only 
responsible for the downfall of the 
British Empire but also for the im- 
poverishment of the United States, 
already predicted by so competent 
a statesman as Joseph Kennedy. 

Had the American Government of 
1945 consisted of farseeing patriots, 
it would have been easy for them to 
prevent Churchill’s defeat. This— 
not out of love for Churchill or for 
reaction—but because it could be 
assumed that only a conservative 
British Government could under- 
stand the power system on which is 
based the security and wealth of 
both Anglo-Saxon empires. 
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A SMALL pamphlet of the War De- 
partment, written by Professor 
Brodie, presents the factual situ- 
ation. The immense Soviet bloc 
arms feverishly and at the same 
time tries by oratorical displays 
such as conferences, congresses and 
the United Nations, to postpone the 
outbreak of war until it will be sure 
of victory. The German atom- 
physicists in Russia are kept in 
golden cages and treated like prin- 
ces. As soon as the atom bomb is 
ready, the overwhelming mass of 
humanity of the “heartland” can be 
let loose on the Anglo-Saxon em- 
pires or whatever may be left of 
them by that time. 

The Brodie Report explains that 
an atom bomb attack would leave 
the Americans no time to transform 
their peace industries to war uses 
nor would there be time to mobilize 
an army and navy. Thus only two 
alternatives remain: either the 


United States must transform itself 
into an armed camp immediately or 
else any probable aggressor must be 
discouraged from undertaking an 
atom bomb attack against the United 


States. Professor Brodie thinks 
that the first alternative, complete 
militarization, is not feasible and 
that we must accept the fact of our 
military vulnerability and the fact 
that we are not an aggressor na- 
tion. 

“This military disadvantage is a 
sacrifice we inherently make in the 
interests of our democratic way of 
life. Our military strategy must 
take it into account and devise ways 
and means of decreasing the scale of 
its disadvantageous effects. 

“From a political point of view, 
then, of vital importance to counter- 
act our loss of a cushion of time is 
the need of allies. We cannot stand 
alone in the world today, if for no 
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other reason than lack of sufficient 
strength to do so. Balance of power 
is still a factor in preventing war, 
and will remain so until the United 
Nations concepts have developed 
sufficiently to outmode it.” 


Ta OBEISANCE to the United Na- 
tions was unpropitious. In spite of 
the last remnants of the illusion re- 
garding the “Security Council,” the 
second alternative proposed by Pro- 
fessor Brodie seems to me the only 
avenue of safety for America. A 
“chain of alliances” is preferable 
to the complete militarization of 
America. It would, however, be in- 
teresting to take a poll of the forty- 
eight States to find out which sys- 
tem of protection is preferred. In 
the age of the atom bomb an indus- 
trial nation such as the United 
States cannot transform itself into 
an armed camp without abandon- 
ing its larger cities and establishing 
hidden settlements of war industry 
in natural or artificial mountain 
caves. But the difficult question 
now is, how can we create a de- 
fense system of a “chain of alli- 
ances” and how can we maintain it? 

In attempting to answer this 
question, all our sins and our lies 
come back to memory. Why did 
our Government and our Press lie 
in telling us that we waged this war 
for “democracy” while in fact we 
fought it for the maintenance of the 
status quo? We wanted everything 
left as before the war—for our own 
defense. An aggressor sank our 
ships: that was all. Could we allow 
an aggressor to sink our ships or to 
order us not to sail the seven seas? 
No, it would be better to die! 

Then again, why did our Press 
and our Government lie in telling us 
that Josef Stalin was our “gallant 
ally” while in truth Stalin was allied 
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with the enemy who sank our ships? 
And even when Stalin finally drove 
back the Germans with our weap- 
ons, did he not immediately begin 
to flirt with the enemy by creating a 
“German Officers’ Union” and to 
transform the German war prison- 
ers into a Red Army intended to 
drive us out of Europe? Why did 
our Press and Government lie in 
telling us that Tito was a “‘demo- 
crat” even though they knew his 
politics well? 

Why were we told that the 
Chinese Moscow agents who fought 
against Chiang Kai - shek were 
“democrats”? Did Roosevelt reject 
Churchill’s plan to attack the Hit- 
ler Empire from the south because 
he didn’t want Anglo-American 
troops in Bucharest, Sofia, Buda- 
pest, Vienna and Prague? Did not 
Stalin cast covetous eyes upon these 
capitals? Why did our Press and 
Government lie in telling us that 
Czechoslovakia was a Western de- 
mocracy whereas it was precisely in 
Prague that the Soviet agents de- 
cided upon the creation of a great 
South-Slav Soviet Empire and the 
spoliation of Greece? 


W nex in 1945 it appeared that 
only the strongest of the Central 


European nations, Germany, re- 
fused to go along with Russia, why 
did our leaders sign the Potsdam 
Agreement? If executed, this pact 
would drive a friendly people of sev- 
enty million into the arms of the 
world plunderer. As we think back 
on this list of lies and sins we won- 
der if any of our friends will ever be 
able to trust us? We might won- 
der how we ever secured any signa- 
tories to the Atlantic Pact? 

How shabbily we have treated our 
friends! Our leaders robbed the 
Italians of Trieste and of their colo- 
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nies though they had been fighting 
on our side since 1943. Was it for 
the same reason that we betrayed 
the Chinese, the Poles and the Serbs 
and crowded seventy million Japa- 
nese on four rocky islands that they 
might starve to death or submit to 
a Japanese Tito? Why was the 
ridiculous Albanian gangster Gov- 
ernment allowed to sow with impu- 
nity mines in the Corfu channel and 
kill British sailors? Why did Presi- 
dent Roosevelt invite Louis Adamic, 
an enemy of England and a notori- 
ous Tito agent, to an intimate din- 
ner given to our ally, Winston 
Churchill? 


I- SURELY seems that the free asy- 
lum for persons persecuted by ty- 
rants has been abandoned by us. 
May one ask how many Russians, 
Ukrainians, Poles, Serbs, and Slo- 
venes who escaped into American 
displaced-person camps have been 
surrendered to Tito and Stalin by 
Soviet devotees in American uni- 
forms? How many thousands of 
Serbs did our humane and progres- 
sive Fiorello La Guardia deliver to 
executioners directed by Tito? How 
many thousands of Poles to Mr. Ber- 
man, the OGPU agent? 

I know that the answer to all 
these questions will always be the 
same, “We had to do these shameful 
things to our friends or else the 
U.N. wouldn’t work”! Or in other 
words, “We had to deceive and 
weaken ourselves, we had to betray 
our friends and flatter our enemies 
—else the U.N. wouldn’t work”! 

If we didn’t drive out of the dis- 
placed-person camps the Poles and 
the Serbs who fought for us, the 
U.N. wouldn’t work. If we had 
stopped the terrorist Tito from exe- 
cuting our co-belligerent Mihailo- 
vitch, the U.N. wouldn’t work. If we 
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let the Italians keep enough colonial 
land in order that they might live, 
the U.N. wouldn’t work. 

Apparently we are expected to de- 
liver to the world spoliator our mili- 
tary secrets and technical inven- 
tions for the honor and glory of the 
U.N. We must not draw the Latin 
American Republics into a system 
of alliances for fear that it might 
prejudice the cause of the U.N. Of 
course, we are not to treat as friends 
and allies General de Gaulle, Fran- 
cisco Franco, Hirohito, Chiang Kai- 
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shek and the Holy Father. If we 
describe the daily lies of the Red 
terrorists for what in reality they 
are, then we are told that we are 
preventing the U.N. from working. 


As THE Brodie Report suggests, we 
should surround the spoliator of the 
world with a chain of military alli- 
ances. Toward the fulfillment of 
that goal, the utmost effort must be 
expended. No double talk about the 
United Nations should be allowed 
to stand in the way. 


Muse on a Raindrop 


By KaTHLEeEEN M. Brocay 


How like the Hand of God 
To send the gentle rain 


That taps 


Against my windowpane 


Tonight. 


To bring this freshness 


To the earth 
Which helps 
A seedling 

To give birth 


On the morrow. 
To fill the lake 


So that tiny wavelets 


Break 


On its shores. 


So that fragile, wingéd things 
May find it easier 


To fly 


*Neath a clear sky. 
How like the Mind of God 
To give this thought. 





The Catholic Revival 


Speaking ‘the Language of Children 


By SALLY WHELAN CASSIDY 


HE Catholic Revival in France 
today is the harvest sown by 
thinkers like Péguy, by movements 
like the JOC. True, the Resistance 
acted as a catalyzer and the result 
is greater than might have been ex- 
pected. The Resistance battered 
down the walls between classes, dis- 
solved old formulas, invalidated 
outmoded rules. It cleared the 
ground and the seeds sown long ago 
are now beginning to sprout. 

Those who survived the Resis- 
tance had an experience which they 
will never forget, a solidarity won 
before death and betrayal, although 
the Resistance as such has not born 
fruit. France’s social and economic 
structure are still very much what 
they were, the old men of ’38 are 
still holding power, the flurry of 
young ambition and hope has 
largely subsided. But those who 
were already seeking new solutions, 
those who had lived as a team, who 
had gone to school to the proletar- 
ian—these were winnowed out and 
strengthened by that harsh experi- 
ence. 

In the Mission de Paris we have 
seen dramatic examples of the 
ground-clearing done by the Resis- 
tance. Great abnegation, charity, 
liberty and Catholicity are to be 
found there on the firing line. But 


we must look elsewhere for long- 
term, sustained effort, for the hope 
of perseverance and renewal. 


Oxz oF the enduring strongholds 
of the revival centers naturally 
enough around the child. The child, 
the promise of the future, the link 
with the past. A whole host of 
people are concerned with this prob- 
lem: child psychology and health, 
leisure activities, education, cate- 
chism. These are workers for the 
long pull uphill when the inspired 
leaders will be gone and only ordi- 
nary, well rooted things remain. A 
revolution has taken place in this 
sphere. 

Robert Barrat in his treatise on 
the catechism for the Témoignage 
Chrétien speaks of the priest-team 
at Colombes, a Parisian suburb, as 
the newest, most revolutionary and 
complete of those doing catechetical 
work. Again, familiar attitudes are 
apparent: not to talk to children as 
one does to adults (not to speak to 
proletarians as to bourgeois); to 
build on the child’s infused theologi- 





Cardinal Suhard says that unless the 
teacher speaks at the child’s level he will 
not touch the child’s soul. Sally Whelan 
Cassidy, M.A., is now a full-time student at 
the University of Chicago, completing the re- 
quirements for her doctorate in philosophy. 
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cal virtues of faith, hope and char- 
ity and not to try to change him 
radically (to build on the proletar- 
ian’s natural virtues of solidarity, 
honesty and generosity); to teach 
the child that God pervades the 
whole of life and should not be rele- 
gated to a special time and place. 

Again, the approach is startlingly 
different from the one we are accus- 
tomed to in the U. S. The priest- 
team functions as a unit. Each 
priest takes complete charge of a 
neighborhood, rather than specially 
occupying himself with the Ladies’ 
Altar Guild, the Holy Name Society, 
etc. Since Colombes is a de-Chris- 
tianized area, there can be no ques- 
tion of seeking out only adults, or 
only the children: without adult 
support the young Christian risks 
foundering; without contact with 
children the best of movements 
must soon wither and die, there will 
be no renewal of the community. 
Hence the mission is carried out on 
all fronts, with lay militants ac- 
tively participating: for example, 
each child whose parents are no 
longer practicing Catholics is given 
an older person as spiritual guide 
who takes him to Mass, counsels 
him in difficulties etc. 


T ne MOST progressive techniques 
are used for the weekly catechism 
class. An attractive room is gaily 
decorated with frequently changed 


banners, streamers and slogans: 
“War on War”; “Faithful to the 
end”; “Bad Christians tear God 
from the heart of people.” Several 
catechists for each class sit among 
the children. The children engage 
| in varying activities: coloring pic- 
tures, pasting in cut-outs, making 
charts, singing lively little songs, 
carrying on small group discus- 
sions. 
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Prayer is spontaneous. At the 
beginning of class, everyone faces 
the big crucifix on the wall; silence 
falls, the children stand with bowed 
heads for a few seconds; then class 
is on and class is fun. 

No tiresome, soul-dulling repeti- 
tion, but rather a discussion of 
neighborhood events: “My aunt is 
sick”; of school: “I failed in geogra- 
phy”; of conversations the child 
has heard during the week; “My 
daddy says that only women and 
children go to church.” The priest 
is as attentive to these ten-year 
old lads as to his best militants, 
giving careful answers, rich in ex- 
amples, always with reference to 
our Lord. The children are at 
ease, spontaneously correcting each 
other. 


O-rex part of a class goes off on 
an expedition. In November a group 
went to the cemetery to pray at the 
tomb of the mothers of two of 
the boys. They weeded neglected 
graves, read inscriptions, talked 
about death. They learned that life 
does not end at death but leads on 
to heaven; that heaven is to be with 
God, and hence is complete happi- 
ness, all children of God gathered 
together, loving each other forever- 
more. 

The older children meet in the 
home of one of the parishioners, 
usually one of their parents. They 
come six, twelve or even eighteen 
(if the friendship group is so large) 
and troop into the kitchen or living 
room of Mme. Mangeart. They sit 
on the floor and perch on every 
available chair. The young mother 
joins in too, after a hasty glance at 
her stew peacefully bubbling on the 
stove, for she helps the priest who 
regularly meets with the band. The 
home surroundings, the young 
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mother’s presence, dispel all notion 
that religion is merely a class as- 
signment to be learned like any 
other. 

Informality is the keynote. Reli- 
gion is not a science but a way of 
life. “What did you do this week, 
Lucien?” starts the conversation. 
Lucien tells of carrying wood to his 
poor old neighbor on the fourth 
floor, of getting a good mark in 
school, and adds that he and Jean 
are not getting on too well. The 
priest turns to Joseph and says, 
“You live near Lucien and Jean, 
what have you done to help them 
end this quarrel?” This gentle sug- 
gestion that a Christian’s duty is to 
help others lead a good team life 
is more readily accepted than 
formal exhortations to charity. 

The group may discuss some 
ceremony recently held in church; 
the great day, for example, when 
fifty-five adults were confirmed by 
the Archbishop of Paris in the 
presence of their godfathers, au- 
thentic Christian militants. This is 
the Church militant; all the Chris- 
tians of the neighborhood are part 
of the great family of the Church. 

Mme. Mangeart listens and inter- 
venes occasionally making a sugges- 
tion, giving an example, asking a 
question. When the group gets up 
to leave she takes aside one or two 
who are behind in their work and 
tells them to come back after 
dinner. 

But is any systematic work done? 
Well, this week’s assignment was 
the question of evil. The children 
were asked to take a newspaper and 
with the help of their parents to cut 
out items and stories which be- 
trayed traces of evil. This was to 
be a practical example of the pre- 
vious week’s lesson which was this: 
the devil is evil. Evil is everywhere 
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because the devil is everywhere. To 
be for the devil is to be against God. 
To choose to be for the devil is to 
sin. 


Asse RETIF, leader of the priest- 
team, draws up these principles 
from his own experience: 

(1) Never cut the child off from 
his natural milieu. We priests 
should know each child’s environ- 
ment, family and problems. We 
should have a great respect for the 
natural group formed by the chil- 
dren. There can be no longer any 
question of separating them accord- 
ing to the alphabet. We should seat 
them according to the groups they 
form spontaneously. Thus natural 
affinity leads to Christian charity. 

(2) Christian education is a prep- 
aration for life, not for a disem- 
bodied spirituality. Hence the 
priest builds on life. In Colombes, 
as all over the world, twelve-year- 
old boys are eager, restless; why not 
orientate their Christianity to action 
rather than to memorizing form- 
ulas? Why not organize groups to 
visit the old in the neighborhood, to 
help a sick or crippled friend, to 
alleviate the material needs sur- 
rounding them. Thus their curios- 
ity and enthusiasm and generosity 
are directed toward Christ; religion 
enters into life and does not try to 
battle the current. A slogan ex- 
presses this attitude well; “God is 
not only to be in the center of our 
thoughts but in the center of our 
lives.” 

The Colombe experiment is not 
by any means the only one of its 
kind although it may be the most 
advanced. I think an estimate of 
one parish out of three would be 
fair in judging the spread of this 
movement. 

It used to be a commonplace that 
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half of the boys making their sol- 
emn First Communion at thirteen 
would never come to another Mass, 
except their own funeral Mass. The 
great majority of Frenchmen would 
attend catechism classes, make 
their First Communion and then 
fall like ripe fruit into secularism 
and indifference or into Marxism. 
Somehow the traditional methods 
did not work any more. This was 
the cause of much worry, of much 
work, which resulted in an entirely 
new approach. 


C sssnut SUHARD summed it up 
well when he said: “The time has 
come to teach, to speak, to spread 
the Gospel which heals and saves. 
What has given and still gives pres- 
tige to atheistic materialism? It is 
that it has organized itself, formed 
itself into a whole. Hence, Christian 
catechists and teachers, never com- 
mit the error as injurious to dogma 
as it is ruinous to action, which 
consists in presenting Christianity 
in bits, in detached pieces. Do not 
cut into the reality of life, do not 
dismember it under the pretext of 


logic or of urgency. Show Chris-: 


tianity in its whole structure and in 
all its dimensions. Do not smother 
your message under minutiae. Go 
straight to the heart of the mystery. 
Do not hold back souls without good 
reason, plunge them immediately 
into the life of Christ and the 
Church . .. Ardor does not dispense 
with competence . . . You teach well 
only what you possess perfectly. 
This rule holds true for an adult 
but above all for the child; with the 
child it is indispensable not only to 
know but to adapt .. . If you do not 
speak his language, if you liken his 
sensitiveness to that of an adult, 
you may perhaps obtain satisfac- 
tory temporary results, but you will 
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not have touched his inner being, 
that which prepares him for the 
future and which will survive this 
stage because it is his personality 
and his life.” 


I HAVE a friend who was a Ccate- 
chist in a little town in the south 
of France. I asked her one day 
where she had gotten such insights 
into the doctrines and life of the 
Church. “In teaching catechism to 
the little ones,” she replied. I 
thought she was alluding to the re- 
view of religion implied in teaching 
catechism. But not a bit of it. 

Paule told me: “We know reli- 
gion, but children do not; although 
they may have more faith than we 
as yet they lack the power to ex- 
press it. We have intellectual su- 
periority, we know the doctrines 
pretty well, but if we teach only 
doctrines our work is only secular. 
We must not try to teach formulas 
but to open a path for faith. We 
must not just interest the children, 
making them amateur casuists, we 
must make their faith, their love 
grow. We must see to it that they 
recognize Christ in themselves.” 


Sue spoke vigorously of the cate- 
chist’s strict duty to live what he 
teaches week by week, for only thus 
can he have a real sense of the ex- 
pressions needed by faith. She spoke 
of the need of grace: to retell the 
parables in today’s language and to 
speak of God, to try to tell the great- 
est truths of existence in a child’s 
simple language. “We must be alert 
to grace, to recognize what the 
child’s faith means to him. We 
must grow in grace, in collaboration 
with the child’s discovery of grace. 
We are in a very true sense Chris- 
tians edifying one another.” 

Paule told me about the work done 
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by the group called “Pour la For- 
mation Chrétienne des Tout Petits 
(FCTP)” which occupies itself with 
little children from four years old 
to seven. A regular three-year 
course has been worked out to pre- 
pare the child for his First Com- 
munion and to implant the founda- 
tions of a Christian life. 

The aims of the course are: to 
foster the growth of the theological 
virtues of faith, hope and charity 
in the child; to persuade the child 
to love his Father in heaven and to 
be happy at being His child; to love 
his brother Jesus and take pride in 
being a member of His family, the 
Church. 


T us may seem very little. What 
about the catechism, the classic 
prayers of the Church? Let us see 
how the child is formed first, and 
then we may ask these questions. 

The first effort is to guide the 
child in discovering the fact of crea- 
tion without ever using the word. 
The child is shown the- beauty, the 
goodness of specific things: this 
apple, this forest, the sun; and told 
that God made them for him. The 
child is spontaneously grateful and 
naturally loves the Father who gives 
him such wonderful things. 

The child is told about his own 
baptism and brought to see the 
ceremony. The sacrament is ex- 
plained and the child becomes 
aware of his being a son of God. 
During his visit to the church, he is 
told about his family in heaven, his 
Blessed Mother, and his big 
brothers, and sisters the saints. He 
takes it for granted henceforth that 
the Church is his second home, that 
he can go in at any time and rest 
and talk to his Father. 

The child’s interior life and 
prayer are cultivated; great care 
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being taken not to impose set mo- 
ments of prayer or specific formu- 
las. He learns that God is in his 
heart, that he may speak to Him at 
any time without even moving his 
lips (children from an anticlerical 
background are always happy to 
know this). “Prayer is thinking of 
God and speaking to Him the way 
you whisper to your mother, or 
speak to your friend, or sing as you 
play.” The child finds out that he 
can speak to God as often as he 
speaks to his mother, that he can do 
this on the way to school or even at 
play. 

Christ is discovered through the 
Cross, the Last Supper, the Mass. 
The idea of sacrifice is explained to 
the children, the sense of offering 
their lives, its joys and pains with 
Jesus at Mass. Mass is explained in 
great detail and the children become 
familiar with the vestments, their 
changing colors, etc. Very simple 
songs of offering, of thanksgiving 
are sung at the appropriate time to 
orient the thoughts of the children. 

Now we may ask, what about the 
regular catechism questions, what 
about the Our Father? Well, as 
for catechism, these children have 
learned the essential Christian at- 
titudes toward love, joy and of- 
fering. Exemplification of these 
attitudes comes little by little. So 
too the child may not know how to 
recite the Our Father perfectly, but 
he lives it. When he learns to recite 
it later, it will be the more perfect 
prayer for having been made mean- 
ingful. 


To CATECHETICAL revolution is al- 


ready showing results. Above all, 
young Christians are growing up 
knowing that the mark of a Chris- 
tian is love, oriented toward the 
apostolate. 
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— sure that the majority of 
my readers are as reluctant as I 
am myself to fetch a wet towel and 
swathe it round their brows as they 
attempt to get down to some facts 
and figures about the world’s pres- 
ent economic situation. But, alas, 
while one derives a certain amount 
of satisfaction (and cynical amuse- 
ment) from interpreting the signifi- 
cance of the political plans, hopes, 
rivalries and hates which fill the 
headlines of the world’s newspa- 
pers, the future will be largely de- 
termined by the economic and 
monetary facts and _ tendencies 
which, being so very much more dif- 
ficult to understand, are usually by- 
passed by our journalists—and, for 
that matter, our politicians. 

Though I fear I can hardly claim 
to be any more of an expert in these 
matters than my readers, I think it 
is my duty as a reporter from Eu- 
rope to do my best to convey some 
kind of picture of the economic re- 
ality behind the political appear- 
ance. 

Let us start with one aspect of 
the whole problem which is easy 
enough to grasp and therefore occa- 
sionally hits the headlines and has 
certainly recently been filling the 
libraries. It is moreover a question 
with a special moral significance for 
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Christians. I refer to the oft-re- 
ported increasing world shortage of 
food which, so it is said in some 
quarters, will more certainly de- 
stroy men and women in the not too 
distant future than even the atom 
bomb. Clearly, the implied or open- 
ly stated inference is that the world 
needs a powerful injection of arti- 
ficial sterility. 

I shall avoid offering my own 
view on this point, and turn to the 
London Economist, a _ religiously 
and politically independent weekly 
review of the highest possible com- 
petence and authority. 


Ts Economist recently grouped 
four propositions which underlie 
the world food shortage scare: 
(1) The fertility of the soil of the 
world is failing, and the total poten- 
tial food supply with it. (2) The 
countries that have a surplus of 
food-producing capacity are in- 
creasingly tending to eat their food 
themselves, and there will therefore 
be a smaller supply for the world 
market. (3) the rapidly rising 
populations of the Asiatic countries 








The harvests in the American Dust Bowl 
and the market for Swiss watches are tied in 
to the European economic problem. It is a 
problem that is being used as a political foot- 
ball under the British Labor Government. 
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will create an enormous demand for 
food in the world markets and 
therefore still further cut down the 
supply available for the traditional 
importers in western Europe, and 
(4) In any case, Britain will be un- 
able to pay for food imports owing 
to balance-of-payments difficulties. 

I have not the space to do more 
than very briefly summarize the 
Economist’s comments on each of 
these points. 

On the first point, the Economist 
holds that the danger of erosion has 
been much exaggerated and that to- 
day the famous American Dust 
Bowl is growing more wheat than it 
ever did. As for the lack of virgin 
soil to exploit, 30% of the land sur- 
face is suited for food cultivation, 
and only 10% of it is so used. 

On the second point, the Econo- 
mist denies that there is any evi- 
dence that as a long-term trend 
food-producing countries are tend- 
ing to consume all their own food. 
Where this happens, it is due to 
some temporary accident, as in 
Australia owing to lack of trans- 
port, or in Argentina which has 
grown temporarily rich on food 
shortages elsewhere. The process 
of industrialization has not in fact 
diminished the world food supply. 

On the third point, it remains, 
fortunately or unfortunately, not 
true that the swarming (the rate of 
swarming is diminishing) popula- 
tions of the East are consuming 
food to the impoverishment of the 
rest of the world. They could only 
do so, if this food were given them 
in charity, or if they could pay for 
it. There is little chance of their 
getting it either way—hard as it 
may be to have to say so. 

Only the fourth point remains a 
real possibility owing to the size of 
the British market for food and the 
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difficulty she must have in paying 
for it. But the Economist, though 
not denying the gravity of the prob- 
lem remains confident that prices 
will drop and the food production 
of soft currency countries will prove 
sufficient in the end for Britain’s 
need. 

The question of the limitation of 
families I shall, with the Editor’s 
permission, defer until next month. 


Evnces's economic future depends 
chiefly on three great factors. The 
first is the productivity of European 
countries; the second is the “dol- 
lar” problem; and the third is intra- 
European economic planning and 
trade. 

The first factor, the production 
of European countries has gone far 
toward being solved, thanks to Mar- 
shall Aid. European production is 
now 13% up on 1938, and this fig- 
ure does not count in Germany 
where further progress in political 
settlement must greatly increase 
the likelihood of production. 

But this good work is totally in- 
sufficient to meet European needs, 
since Europe for the time being re- 
mains very largely dependent on 
the import of food and raw mate- 
rials from North America. These 
imports still cost far more than can 
conceivably be paid for in terms of 
exports to North America, and it is 
now generally recognized that the 
deficit, to the tune of over two bil- 
lion dollars, cannot be substantial- 
ly reduced by 1952 (when Marshall 
Aid ceases) and may well increase. 


For my part, I have never seen 
any practical suggestion as to how 
this overwhelming difficulty is go- 
ing to be met. It is like a surd—a 
totally irrational factor thrown in- 
to a situation otherwise apparently 
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resolvable. For note that we are 
not dealing here with an absolute 
European deficit, as though Europe 
were consuming far more than it 
can produce. Were that the case, 
the logical, if hard, answer would 
be: well, Europe must tighten its 
belt, like any other poor person who 
wants to live at the rich man’s rate. 
Britain, for example, has reached 
the stage when its over-all exports 
equal in value its over-all imports. 
It is only consuming as much as it 
produces (though how far it can 
continue to do this in an increas- 
ingly world buyers’ market is an- 
other question). The trouble is that 
it can only get what it absolutely 
needs in a market, namely the North 
American one, which does not want 
or need what it has to sell and the 
exchange value of whose currency 
is far higher than that of British 
and European currencies. More- 
over, the needs of American econ- 
omy clash sharply with the needs 
of the British and other economies, 
as we know from recent tensions. 
Two plausible solutions can be 
offered. One is the devaluation of 
sterling which appears to raise as 
many difficulties as it will solve 
since the lowering of the price of 
European exports will be balanced 
by the raising of the price of its im- 
ports. The second is development 
of trade with countries behind the 
Iron Curtain against which there 
are the gravest possible political ob- 
jections, if the whole policy of the 
defense of the West is not to be de- 
feated by the steady economic 
strengthening of the aggressive 
Soviet empire. Moreover, to many 
of us there is something thoroughly 
repulsive and immoral about doing 
business with men who are mur- 
dering and persecuting our fellow 
Christians and all who believe in 
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human liberty. At least, let us do 
as little of it as possible! 

Some people find grounds for 
hope in the signs of American “re- 
cession,” but while this may lower 
the price of imports for America, 
it can only make the selling of 
European exports to America more 
difficult than ever. 


Ix PARENTHESIS, while it may be 
noted that this is our European 
problem, its continued insolubility 
must have the gravest effects on the 
whole American determination to 
defend Western freedom against 
the Soviet by helping Western Eu- 
rope to prosperity and military 
strength. Some hard thinking all 
round will have to be done by 1952. 

The third important factor is 
intra-European trade. Europe ob- 
viously stands in the greatest pos- 
sible contrast to the United States 
in that its productive area is carved 
up into many sovereign States 
which inevitably put the well-being 
of their own people before the well- 
being of Europe as a whole. 

In this matter, it is well, I think, 
to warn American readers of the 
danger of expecting too much from 
plans and projects of Western 
Union. This idea of Western Union 
is unfortunately a half-baked polit- 
ical ideal. On the one side it has 
little spiritual significance since the 
loss of religious faith has deprived 
Europe of the one ideal which 
could give real meaning to the 
Union; and on the other it has very 
little economic significance since 
the political ideology which is in 
the ascendant is one which demands 
a very close political and social su- 
pervision over the social welfare 
and lives of all citizens. 

This means that each State finds 
itself obliged to control and work 
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out the economy of its own people 
within the economic traditions and 
conditions peculiar to the country. 
If the past could be blotted out, and 
everything started afresh, all would 
be easy. But each State is the heir 
to an economy devised for the best 
interests of that particular area. 

Thus each State has tried to de- 
velop its own industries in order to 
give work to its own nationals and 
each State has protected its own 
agricultural workers in order to 
feed its towns, even though it may 
be obvious that in the end all would 
be better off if many States had 
planned their economy together. 
The difficulty rises in the factor of 
change, which means temporary 
disorganization for all. And the 
trouble is that having started that 
way, the whole bias is to continue 
that way. Thus Marshall Aid it- 
self has tended to increase this eco- 
nomic separatism since it is used 
by each country to develop its own 
protected industries and agricul- 
ture. 


Ix OTHER words, Europe, while it 
talks of Union, is in reality deep- 
ening the economic and social divi- 
sions which run through it. This 
tendency is, of course, aggravated 
by all currency difficulties, since in 
order, for example, to avoid having 
to buy watches in Switzerland, 
where they are best and most cheap- 
ly made, other European countries 
try to make watches for them- 
selves—and the same is true of all 
goods that can conceivably be pro- 
duced in any country. Thus, Euro- 
pean production, while it increases, 
tends to become steadily more un- 
economic. 

It is of course possible that West- 
ern Union will prove in the end 
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capable at least of checking this 
suicidal tendency toward deepen- 
ing economic division, but at best 
it will prove a slow and arduous 
job, since it will for a time, at any 
rate, seem to run clean counter not 
only to each country’s immediate 
economic needs, but also to the 
whole socialist conception of social 
planning and control which has all 
Europe in its grip. 

There would probably be more 
hope in a campaign organized by 
big capitalist business interests to 
rationalize European economy and 
especially new industries which are 
not faced with the heritage of past 
divisions. But present European 
social and moral sentiment is 
against this. Perhaps America 
could do more to initiate such wid- 
er conceptions of industrial plan- 
ning as a corollary of Marshall Aid 
and Western defense. 


Au IN ALL, it is difficult to be very 
optimistic about the future in Eu- 
rope, and therefore in the world. 
While politically matters seem to 
be going reasonably well, there lie 
under the surface apparently in- 
tractable economic difficulties which 
at present are being camouflaged 
by the Marshall Aid sign. Sooner 
rather than later these difficulties 
will have to be faced and resolved 
if Europe is to preserve her well- 
being and her liberties. 

Current talk in Britain of a com- 
ing economic catastrophe is doubt- 
less exaggerated and partly due to 
the desire of business to oust the 
Labor Government next year, but 
the complacency of the Labor Gov- 
ernment and other European gov- 
ernments may be a graver danger 
to us all than this politically-moti- 
vated talk. 





The Drama 


By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


ATHOLIC THEATER CONFERENCE. — 

From its steep hilltop Immaculate 
Heart College looks over the boundless 
boulevards of Los Angeles; and to the 
hilltop on June 15th, there converged 
from east and west and north and 
south the working enthusiasts of Cath- 
olic Theater. By bus, by car, by train, 
by plane, members of the Conference 
arrived for four days of animated dis- 
cussion and prayer for the future. 
Archbishop McIntyre presided at the 
Missa Cantata which opened the con- 
ference on Wednesday when Rev. 
James Donahue, poet, playwright and 
former president, spoke of Catholic 
Theater as the second pulpit of the 
Church, whose business it is to show 
forth the Gospel of Christ and how all 
things are infused with that Gospel of 
Christ Crucified. The Archbishop em- 
phasized the same theme at the Com- 
munion Breakfast where the Rev. Karl 
Schroeder the President, and Mother 
Eucharia the hostess, pledged the 
members of the Conference to carry 
proudly Christ’s banners. They also 
welcomed to the Breakfast, many dis- 
tinguished members of the stage and 
screen. 

Emmet Lavery was chairman of the 
opening session, the Round Table Dis- 
cussion. The ten regional chairmen 
were present as well as the Rev. Gilbert 
v. Hartke, O.P., who had the exciting 
announcement to make of the traveling 
company of Much Ado About Nothing 
which Catholic University is sending 
out with fifty-four engagements al- 
ready booked. Thursday morning was 
devoted to “Playwriting” under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Frank Sullivan of 


Loyola University, with such speakers 
as the Rev. Urban Nagle, O.P., winner 
of the third Christopher Award; Sis- 
ter Gregory, O.P., of Rosary College 
and Richard Breen of Paramount Pic- 
tures. 

There were also divisional meetings 
on Playwriting for universities, com- 
munity theaters and high schools. 
“Production Design” was the keynote 
of Friday with an important discus- 
sion on “Arena Staging” led by Edgar 
L. Kloten of Fordham University 
where on their arena stage, there has 
been developed an interesting use of 
scrim curtains. The Rev. M. D. Dubee, 
who had motored all the way from 
Montreal with some of his company, 
told the fascinating story of “Les Com- 
pagnons” whose productions have 
gained such widespread celebrity, and 
their present work in Radio. 

On the subject of “Radio,” the Rev. 
Patrick Peyton added a modest com- 
ment on the miracle of his “Family 
Theater”; Judson La Haye and Sister 
Leonilla, O.P., spoke of producing in 
college and high school studios and 
Harry Flannery of Hollywood dis- 
cussed “Opportunities in the Profes- 
sion.” “Children’s Theater” and 
“Teaching Acting” also had their ses- 
sions. “Motion Pictures” brought such 
speakers as Leo McCarey, John Ford 
and the critic, William Mooring, as 
well as a visit to some sound stages in 
Hollywood where Father Schroeder 
was kind enough to look in on Jane 
Wyatt whose work had prevented her 
attending the Conference. A reception 
and tea at Mount St. Mary’s College 
were the high points on Friday. 
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As vivid illustration of accomplish- 
ment five plays were presented during 
the course of the Conference: 

The Traitor’s Gate—Morna Stuart. 
De Paul University, Chicago. 

Voice in Rama—John Coppinger. 
Fordham University, New York. 

Black Prophet—Samuel J. Larson. 
Loyola University, Chicago. 

Song at the Scaffold—Emmet Lavery. 
Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles. 

Premiére of an Original Play. Bos- 
ton College, Boston. 

The new officers elected are: Joseph 
F. Rice, President; Sister M. Gregory, 
O.P., Vice-President. Board Members: 
Leo Brady, Sister Thomas More, O.P.; 
Rev. Urban Nagle, O.P.; Rev. M. D. 
Dubee, Rev. Robert Johnson, S.J. 

Emmet Lavery, founder of the Cath- 
olic Theater Conference, and Joseph 
Rice of Los Angeles, were co-chairmen 
of the convention, a model of careful 
and imaginative planning and fine or- 
ganization. A most regrettable acci- 
dent, typical of the energy of the plan- 
ners, happened to Mr. Rice as he 
rushed about Immaculate Heart Col- 
lege during last moment preparations. 
He slipped and had to appear through- 
out the proceedings with his arm in a 
sling. 

Since 1937, when the Catholic Thea- 
ter Conference was organized at the 
first meeting held in Loyola College, 
Chicago, the progress can be clearly 
recognized in the higher standards of 
the plays in universities, colleges and 
schools. The monthly calendar is at 
once an inspiration and of practical 
help to groups throughout the country 
in the sharing of scripts and produc- 
tion notes and the lower royalty rates 
procurable for members. It is to be 
hoped that soon every Catholic school 
and college will take membership as a 
matter of course. The most pressing 
difficulty now is the budget which only 
the generosity of individuals and 
groups has balanced. The hard work 
and zeal of our retiring president 
Father Schroeder has been dynamic 
and we are certain that the good 
prayers of our former secretary Helen 
Purcell, now Sister Mary John of the 
Brown County Ursulines, have eased 
the burden of our present loyal secre- 
tary Margaret Passmore. 

Catholic Theater is answering the 
challenge of the century. Faith is the 
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foundation of such plays as Murder in 
the Cathedral; The First Legion; Shad- 
ow and Substance; Days Without End. 
Faith is beginning to infijtrate the 


ends Detective Story with 
contrition. Mother Hild 
Rosamond Casey, which w 
Christopher Award, is to 
this winter by Guthrie M 
musical revue by the Ke 
at Catholic University has 
by George Abbott. The 


brought me the announc 
Catholic Summer Theater 


The Rivals and The Importé#ce of Be- 
ing Earnest, three of the great Catho- 
lic plays mentioned above are to be 
produced along with Emmet Lavery’s 
modern opera, Tarquin, and the sec- 
ond Christopher Award, John Oberg’s 
Night and the Stars. 

There is great work to be done and 
it will be done—with God’s help. 


a TO THE STABLE (Screen).— 
When a Benedictine nun, in the bell 
tower of her ancient Abbey in France, 
saw the Stars and Stripes of the army 
of liberation on the road below her, 
she vowed that France, the land of her 
adoption, owed a debt to the United 
States, the land of her birth, which 
she would pray to have repaid. But, 
she wondered, was there anything 
which rich America lacked that France 
could give? All she could think of was 
prayer. She must pray that a Benedic- 
tine foundation of cloistered contem- 
platives be made in America. 

She prayed; and unexpectedly two 
incidents of encouragement occurred. 
The Bishop paid the Abbey a visit out 
of season and gave the American nun 
his permission to visit Rome, and then 
a check arrived from a friend which 
more than covered the journey. Rome 
was frankly skeptical but finally grant- 
ed her a year in which to gain the con- 
sent of an American Bishop: to raise 
sufficient funds; to procure property 
and possible novices. Only a year. 
But using the last of her gift, the Bene- 
dictine and a companion landed in 
New York, with a twenty-dollar bill 
and an invitation to visit Lauren Ford, 
the artist, in Bethlehem, Conn. Today 
Regina Laudis Abbey is a reality. 
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This is the foundation for the story 
told by Clare Booth Luce which has 
been made into a scenario by Sally 
Benson and Oscar Millard, who evi- 
dently hoped they were creating the 
female counterpart of Going My Way. 
There is even a popular song that was 
inspired by the Gregorian Chant the 
composer heard when stationed near 
a Benedictine Abbey in France during 
the War. To explain the idea of con- 
templative life was, however, consid- 
ered impossible—in spite of Ameri- 
cans’ current interest in Thomas Mer- 
ton—so at the very beginning the real 
point of the story is discarded. Shorn 
of the interest of the French preface, 
the picture opens with two nuns walk- 
ing from the railway station one win- 
ter’s night in Bethlehem, Conn., to the 
studio-stable of Miss Potts (Lauren 
Ford) who is painting a Nativity from 
a farm group ranged round a real 
manger. These Erench nuns have 
come all the way to Connecticut to 
found a hospital for children—a char- 
ity which is certainly more needed in 
France. From then on the picture is 
concerned with pure comedy. 

It is very amusing when the nuns 
borrow a jeep and careen down Fifth 
Avenue with a U turn in front of St. 
Patrick’s; it is nearer to farce when 
they beg a Connecticut hilltop from a 
Broadway gambler, and Sister Scholas- 
tica, an ex-tennis champion, takes a 
hand in a tennis match to earn some 
money. The composer’s love interest 
is conventional screen material. Nei- 
ther the script nor Loretta Young give 
much personality to Sister Margaret; 
Celeste Holm has more personality as 
Sister Scholastica. The best bit in the 
picture is Elsa Lanchester’s kindly, 
vague Miss Potts; a sustained and sen- 
sitive characterization. Come to the 
Stable lacks the homely reality of Go- 
ing My Way and has veered from the 
spiritual impact of M. Vincent. At best 
it is a salute to the imponderable 
power of simple faith. 


| oe BounparigEs (Screen).—Here is 
a picture whose salient feature is in- 
tegrity. Adapted from the true story 
by W. L. White in Reader’s Digest, of 
the Negro doctor and his wife who 
“passed” as white in a New Hampshire 
town, this is a documentary film of 
extraordinarily fine quality. True to 
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his March of Time technique, Louis de 
Rochemont has photographed it all 
outside a studio, mixing his profes- 
sional actors with the local population; 
one of the sincerest performances be- 
ing that of the Rev. Robert A. Dunn, 
real-life rector of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, in Portsmouth, N. H. 

Dr. Scott Carter and his bride had 
every intention of remaining with 
their own people until, turned down 
by a Southern clinic as being too white 
and refused admission as a black to 
the staff of all northern hospitals, 
Carter is driven to accept the advice 
of a white doctor to take a New Eng- 
land practice and keep his race a 
secret. All goes well for twenty years 
until the War, when naval intelligence 
investigates Carter’s antecedents and 
the navy revokes his commission. This 
incident is given added dramatic ten- 
sion in the film by giving it coinci- 
dence with the presentation of a 
watch to Carter by his fellow towns- 
people. 

The tragedy which engulfs the Car- 
ter children when they learn their par- 
ents’ secret is handled without hys- 
teria but great understanding; Canada 
Lee having the opportunity as police 
lieutenant in Harlem for a poignant 
scene with the bewildered boy. Losi 
Boundaries ends on a note of dignity 
and beauty rarely accomplished. The 
scene is in the white-steepled village 
church where the rector reminds his 
people that to say all men are broth- 
ers in Christ is easy enough, but it’s up 
to Christians to prove it. 

As Dr. Scott Carter, Mel Ferrer gives 
a soundly sensitive performance and 
so do Beatrice Pearson, Susan Douglas 
and Richard Hylton as the other Car- 
ters. The New Hampshire scenes are 
as well chosen as those of Harlem. We 
would call this De Rochemont’s mas- 
terpiece. Directed by Alfred L. Wer- 
ker, the action is full of variety and 
the human interest so compelling and 
so natural that one has the unusual 
feeling of eavesdropping. Lost Bounda- 
ries is an American picture of which 
we can be proud. 


, Is For A VERY YouNG MANn,—This 
is the last play by Gertrude Stein. Yes, 
this is her last play. In this play she 
wanted to show that the same conflict 
was present in French families in the 
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last War that tore families apart in our 
Civil War. French families suffered 
too. Some Frenchmen thought the 
way to save their country was by obey- 
ing Pétain. Other Frenchmen knew 
that resistance was the only way. The 
French girl in the play was angry be- 
cause her husband wouldn’t join 
Pétain’s army as did her brother 
Achille. The wisest girl in the village 
was the American who had decided 
not to run away. She did not run away 
because she wanted to help France and 
because she was in love with a French 
boy but she said “No” to him because 
it was impossible then to say “Yes.” 
So she said, “No.” 

The repetition that strengthens the 
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speeches of one or two of the charac- 
ters blurs the others and in the end, 
it seems to be only Gertrude Stein who 
is doing the talking. Some of the dia- 
logue is surprisingly natural and force- 
ful, rather on the order of Maeterlinck 
but without the curious, elusive ten- 
sion which he knew so well how to 
build. 

Off Broadway, Inc., a new group of 
young players have given Miss Stein 
the benefit of sympathetic and simple 
playing in a very coherent and intelli- 
gent production. They are a group 
who deserve some attention and they 
plan to produce another original play, 
Too Many Thumbs, by Robert Hivnor. 
—At the Cherry Lane. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


January, 1948 


A StrEETcAR NAMED DesireE.—There 
are replacements—notably Uta Hagen 
for. Jessica Tandy —in this Pulitzer 
Prize winner. Not recommended.— 
At the Barrymore. 


April 


Mr. Rosperts.—Henry Fonda in a 
fine story with excessively raw dia- 
logue.—At the Alvin. 


December 


WuHeERE’s CHARLEY?—The inimitable 
Ray Bolger in a musical version of 
Charley’s Aunt.—At the St. James. 


January, 1949 


GoopByE, My Fancy.—Ruth Hussey 
has now taken over Madeleine Car- 
roll’s role in this specious comedy of 
a congresswoman who jilts a college 
president for a Life photographer.— 
At the Fulton. 


February 


LEND AN Ear.—Witty and attractive 
revue on an intimate scale with funny 
skits, clever dancing and charming 
backgrounds.—At the Broadhurst. 


Kiss Me, Kate.—Mausical version of 
The Taming of the Shrew, by Cole 
Porter, with Alfred Drake as Petruchio 


and very beguiling sets and costumes 
by Lemuel Ayers. The words of some 
of the lyrics are regrettable——At the 
Century. 


April 


DeaTH OF A SALESMAN.—Rightfully 
won the Pulitzer Prize. Arthur Mil- 
ler’s very depressing tragedy shows 
the emptiness of life without faith. 
Splendidly acted by Lee J. Cobb, Mil- 
dred Dunnock, Arthur Kennedy and 
all the cast.—At the Morosco. 


Two Butnp Micre.—Melvyn Douglas 
in a most amusing comedy about two 
old ladies in Washington who keep on 
running a Government Bureau which 
has been officially closed. — At the 
Cort. 


May 


At Wak WITH THE ArRMy.—Comes 
straight from the Drama School of 
Yale. A rollicking farce about a train- 
ing camp in Kentucky in which the 
sophisticated members of the audi- 
ence may be fooled as to the story 
which turns out to be more respec- 
table than it appears.—At the Booth. 


Detective Story.—A study of a po- 
lice precinct and one of the detec- 
tives, by Sidney Kingsley. Full of ex- 
citement and humor and a very sym- 
pathetic picture of New York’s Irish 
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cops. Ralph Bellamy at his best.— 
At the Hudson. 


Soutu Paciric.—The Hammerstein- 
Rodgers-Logan musical based on James 
Michener’s stories which have been 
generously expurgated. There is no 
set chorus so it is more of a drama 
with incidental music—and the music 
always enhances the story. Mary Mar- 
tin diffuses enchantment as the navy 
nurse from Arkansas who falls in love 
with an elderly French planter Enzio 
Pinza who proves himself to be a first- 
rate actor. For those who have read 
Tales of the South Pacific there will 
probably be a lurking suggestiveness 
in scenes with the Tonkinese which 
the librettists tried to avoid. They 
have, at least, proved that Seabees can 


be natural without being blasphemous, 
Their song, “There is Nothing Like a 
Dame,” may be inelegant but I detect- 
ed no leers or double meanings. Last 
week, one of our most noted and spiri- 
tual retreat masters in the East told 
me he had thoroughly enjoyed South 
Pacific. So did I. But I saw the play 
before I read Michener’s stories.—At 
the Majestic. 


July 


Howpy Mkr. Ice or 1950!—The best 
bargain for simple entertainment! The 
same ice ballets and spectacles of 1949 
have been retained with better side 
shows. The skating is superb and 
Trenkler and the Three Bruisers offer 
their particular brand of clowning.— 
At the Center. 


— =~ =f 25 bet bet Soe 
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 ™ first principle of a charitable life is the admission of the fact that 
there is a certain amount of give and take, live and let live to be taken for 
granted. At our age we should have made up our minds that we cannot have 
all things our own way. Now and then we must give way as gracefully as 
possible and let other people have their way. If everybody stood on his 
rights and never gave way, life simply could not go on. 

We must “agree to differ.” In the first place, we are not infallible; we 
may be wrong; it has happened before. Other people have a right to the 
opinions which they honestly hold. We must not put them down as impos- 
sible, outrageous, intolerable and the rest of it, and proceed to act toward 
them accordingly. That is irrational and it is also uncharitable and un- 
Christian. If we would have our own opinions respected, then we must let 
other people have theirs. Live and let live. 

There is good, immense good, natural and supernatural, in everyone. 
That is God’s stamp or image. We must not forget or overlook it. 

—Retreat, Morristown, N. J. 





Foreign Periodicals 


FUTURE OF THE Paris MISSION 
IN DovustT 


TuHeE death of Cardinal Suhard may 
well mark a crisis in the history of the 
Mission de Paris which was his most 
favoured work. To it, while dying, 
he gave his last Benediction; and 
among the eight outstanding personali- 
ties who surrounded his funeral coach 
on the day of his burial was Abbé Hol- 
lande, the Superior of the Mission. 

The Cardinal’s love of the Paris Mis- 
sion corresponded with his own per- 
sonal preoccupation with his hantise, 
“shame”—as he himself expressed it 
in the pulpit of Notre Dame—in regard 
to the de-Christianized masses of the 
workers in his diocese. He set him- 
self to find the most efficacious means 
of bringing the Faith back to the pro- 
letarianised masses. 

Does the Mission of Paris actually 
achieve this end? is a question which 
has been asked in the past and may 
become now of prime importance. 

It is extremely difficult to give a 
clear-cut reply because the re-Chris- 
tianisation of the proletariat will be 
the work of several generations, and 
Abbé Hollande himself refuses to speak 
of “results.” “We will see those in 
three hundred years’ time,” he says. 

Nevertheless we know that the Mis- 
sion of Paris has obtained results. 
Workers have declared themselves 
Christian and received the Sacraments 
—some indeed from the hands of Car- 
dinal Suhard himself. Others—many 
more numerous—have revised their 
opinions of the Church, or at least of 
the priests because one should not for- 
get that the primary end of the Mission 
is to demonstrate Catholicism—to wit- 
ness to the Faith. 

But the Paris Mission presented a 
broad flank to the critics. Certain 


Catholic circles were surprised and 
offended to see priests dressed like 
workers, saying Mass in the evening, 
and living the rest of the time in a 
hazardous promiscuity. 

It is clear that it is as a man that 
the priests of the Mission go into the 
working class circles and work in the 
factory, an employer would not take 
them for priests. The priest himself 
does not state that he is a priest unless 
he wants to—and only when he wants 
to. 

Is this renunciation of his functions 
as a priest necessary for the work he 
wants to do? Objections arising from 
this have been made against the Paris 
Mission and are entertained even in 
Rome. 

There are also the dangers of the 
“promiscuity” in which the priest 
lives. The most grave of all, perhaps, 
is that through it he comes to share 
the hates of the working class. Becom- 
ing a worker cannot be carried so far 
as sharing the hates of the working 
class. There is a grave danger, which 
the priests of the Paris Mission recog- 
nise, that when they completely for- 
sake other sections of the community 
to live in an environment where Com- 
munism breeds hatred, they themselves 
feel this class hatred. 

These objections come from Catholic 
circles and to them ought to be added 
the criticism of abusing the special 
faculties accorded them by the Holy 
See, regarding the time at which Mass 
is said. Masses are frequently said in 
the evening instead of the more appro- 
priate Benediction of the Blessed Sac- 
rameni. 

The working class, it is said, does 
not take the Paris Mission seriously. 
Often the worker affectionately advises 
the priest to go back to his other life: 
“You will never be one of us, you will 
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never marry, you will never have chil- 
dren and all the worries that they 
bring. Go back where you belong.” 

The workers themselves get together 
to give the priest the income necessary 
for his livelihood without work in a 
factory because they think that he is 
working there on account of poverty. 
But the Paris Mission cannot change a 
priest so that he is truly a member of 
the working class. That is why many 
are asking themselves whether the new 
Archbishop will not examine again 
this missionary method in the light of 
its first results and perhaps make 
changes in its organisation of some 
importance. 


—Henat Roiiet, in the Catholic Herald 
(London), June 17, 1949. 


— 
= 





SEMINARY FOR PRIEST-WORKERS 


THE first seminary in the world to 
be devoted exclusively to the training 
of priests for the apostleship of the 
workers is being built at Bologna. 

Cardinal Nasalli-Rocca, Archbishop 
of Bologna, laid the foundation stone 
last week in the presence of represen- 
tatives of State, City and University. 

The Cardinal has given his whole- 
hearted encouragement to the policy 
of the new seminary which aims at 
sending forth young priests to be the 
chaplains of factory and workshop, 
equipped with experience as well as 
theory. 

Besides their normal studies, every 
seminarian will learn a trade, and, for 
a year previous to ordination, will 
work at that trade under precisely the 
same conditions as a normal worker 
except that he will have the obligation 
of daily Communion. 

This experiment, it is hoped, will 
go a considerable way towards avoid- 
ing the difficulties normally caused to 
the young priest by the contrast of en- 
vironment between the seminary and 
the world in which he must labour. 

The originator of the idea of this 
seminary is Mgr. Badelli, national di- 
rector of ONARMO, an organisation 
that has for 30 years been in the fore- 
front of Catholic Social action in Italy. 

There are already some twenty stu- 
dents for the new seminary. They 
live and study for the present in a 
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war-damaged villa, in the grounds of 
which the seminary is being built. The 
professors are young priests whose 
lives both by inheritance and vocation 
have been spent among the workers. 

One of these priests told me that 
some of the trades in which seminari- 
ans were being trained included those 
of bricklayer, bartender, and work- 
shop mechanic. 

“During their year of following their 
trade,” he said, “their chief duty will 
be not to proselytise but to get under 
the mentality of their fellow workers 
and to realise by personal experience 
the conditions under which their work 
has to be done. In the inevitable 
moral crises there will be, they must 
teach by example rather than precept.” 

It is a fact that the “good” young 
man more often than not looks his 
qualifications to an embarrassing ex- 
tent when set among less discriminat- 
ing toilers—especially in Italy. I hint- 
ed about this. 

The seminary professor raised his 
hands in distress. “What we don’t 
want,” he said, “is that our priests-to- 
be should be confused with those 
young men who are always hanging 
around presbyteries, the more-priest- 
ly-than-the-priest kind, the young men 
who seem to have elevated a political 
party to the status of the Catholic 
Church and talk of De Gasperi as if 
he were canonised.... 

To Don Giulio Salmi, director of 
ONARMO in Bologna, I put the objec- 
tion that the policy of the new semi- 
nary put too much emphasis on the 
class aspect of the apostolate of the 
workers. He agreed—with qualifica- 
tions. 

“In an ideal society the priest, who- 
ever he is, should be considered as an 
equal agent for good for rich and poor. 
We are not an ideal society. A certain 
type of priest can bring the rich to the 
Confessional, For the workers, some- 
one instructed in their environment is 
necessary.” 

The new seminary—it is called the 
Seminary of Santa Cristina for the 
training of Work Chaplains—will not 
only train new priests but also provide 
courses of study in social matters for 
older ones. 


Italian Correspondent, in the Catholic Herald 
(London), May 20, 1949. 





' Smith’s 


New Books 


Nineteen Eighty-four. By George Or- 
well. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. $3.00. 

The essential core of this terrifying 
fantasy-novel is the exposition of 
Power; power not as a means but as 
an end in itself. The world of 1984 is 
divided into three great super-states, 
Eurasia, Eastasia and Oceania, ruled 
over by a deified, invisible person, 
called Big Brother. 

Inner Party, Outer Party and the 
Proles (proletariat) constitute the di- 
visions of society and the two Parties 
govern the various Ministries. The 
Ministry of Truth (Minitru) falsifies 
all past records, because in Ignorance 
is Strength; Minilove strips sex of ro- 
mance and emotion, because all emo- 
tion must be expended on war-frenzy 
and leader-worship. And, because 
War is Peace, the three powers are 
engaged in continuous warfare, two 
against one with never a decisive vic- 
tory or defeat. Negotiations among 
the leaders are secret, the people be- 
ing kept in complete ignorance —a 
generation of automatons. 

An all-seeing eye, through the me- 
dium of telescreen, observes every act 
of the population, even the most inti- 
mate; food and living conditions are 
vile, language is telescoped into a jar- 
gon requiring less time and a minimum 
of thought. Thought becomes Double- 
think, a process whereby one can be- 
lieve two contradictory things at once 
—black is white, hate is a virtue. 

Into this world of horror, the author 
introduces a comparatively normal 
young man, Winsten Smith, thirty- 
nine years of age, who concretely and 
most effectively demonstrates the 
thesis of how this new world of 1984 
with its fear, hatred, corruption and 
regimentation can destroy the indi- 
_ vidual. You will be greatly moved by 
longing for a home (he lives 


in a government owned slum building 
called Victory Mansions, London, Air- 
strip one); you will be emotionally 
stirred by his tragic love affair with 
Julia; you will be overwhelmed men- 
tally and physically after reading what 
happens to Smith in Room 101, when 
his rebellion against Big Brother is 
discovered by the Gestapo-Thought- 
Police. 

Above all, the discerning reader will 
fearsomely observe in this great novel 
the development of certain recogniza- 
ble germs of our present civilization. ~ 
Mr. Orwell wastes no time in describ- 
ing possible gadgets of the new era, 
nor in being satirical or funny or 
purely fantastic. His is a rapt con- 
cern for the plight of the human race, 
and in calm prose of high excellence 
he directs his diatribes chiefly a 
Soviet Communism and English So- - 
cialism, but also, for the rest of us, 
living perhaps too smugly under the 
aegis of Democracy, he sounds a lib- 
eral and rational note of warning that 
we examine our motives and study the 
meaning of our shibboleths. 

MARGUERITE Pace CORCORAN. 


The Man Who Made Friends With 
Himself. By Christopher Morley. 
New York: Doubleday & Co. $3.00. 
The final words of this novel make 

it clear that Morley regards it as a 

modern morality. In this case, “Every- 

man” is Richard Tolman, the literary 
agent, whose unconventional journal, 
written for his psychiatrist mistress, 
we read after his sudden death. 

Here is the soul divided against itself, 

but finally integrated by a selfless act. 

The integration, however, is discov- 

ered in an act and not in a principle. 

There is no ultimate answer either in 

Morley or in the world as he sees it. 

“The emblem of man had become the 

question mark.” 
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The background against which this 
morality is enacted is deceptively 
simple: a suburban community not 
far from New York, where Tolman 
lives and observes his neighbors—he 
himself caught between humor and 
despair. But no statement of the theme 
or outline of the action could suggest 
the quality of this story of a man and 
his doppel-ganger. We watch’ the 
workings of a mind cluttered with 
years of adventurous reading and 
pointless living. Tolman has an ency- 
clopedic range and a Joycean love of 
words. 

At its best, the result is highly amus- 
ing Morleyan fare: witty verse, gay 
learning, and the light, quick observa- 
tions of the born essayist. At its worst, 
there are too many private jokes and 
too many of them unpleasant. Only 
the English professors, whom Tolman 
persistently and vulgarly scorns, are 
likely to derive the fleeting pleasure 
of the puzzle from following the allu- 
sions, or to appreciate the verbal pyro- 
technics of a man who was in love 
with the Oxford Dictionary. 

Such an approach necessarily nar- 
rows the interest for the general read- 
er, and it seriously weakens the force 
of the novel as a morality. Even more 
seriously, it takes from the humanity 
of the people involved. The main 
character is too crotchety, too indi- 
vidualized for the purpose. His de- 
spairing jests are wasted on the aver- 
age reader. He is an unconvincing 
symbol even for our disjointed times. 

But above all, in the original Every- 
man, God is on the scene, and God’s 
Messenger too. In The Man Who Made 
Friends With Himself there is only 
Western Union and a lady psychia- 
trist. MARGARET R, GRENNAN. 


Behind the Curtain. By John Gunther. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $3.00. 
Mr. Gunther, who is well known for 

his appraisals of Europe, Asia and the 

United States, has ventured this time 

into the satellite states that flank Rus- 

sia and those nearby countries which 
seem threatened by Soviet influence. 

The situation is summed up by Win- 

ston Churchill, speaking to the author, 

when he defined the first World War 
as one of nations; the second World 

War as one of peoples, ideologies and 

continents. The conflict persists dur- 


ing this uneasy peace, and no one can 
say what the outcome will be. 

Mr. Gunther feels that Italy has de- 
fied Communism, though its essential 
problem of over-population is not 
solved. Turkey is a strong bulwark 
against aggression, even if the afflu- 
ence of the cities is merely a facade 
concealing the extreme poverty of the 
countryside. Greece, a bridgehead we 
are defending with military aid and 
civilian supplies, is still overrun by 
guerrillas who seem to increase in 
numbers, and it will soon be neces- 
sary to decide whether we are to con- 
tinue the help which is necessary but 
ineffective. 

Such brief comments hardly do jus- 
tice to the gravity of the conditions 
Mr. Gunther reports. Perhaps the most 
hopeful note may be found in his in- 
terview with Marshal Tito of Yugo- 
slavia and his statement that Tito’s 
break with the Communists is “the 
most important development in Rus- 
sian relations with the rest of the 
world since the Hitler-Stalin pact of 
1939.” 

Mr. Gunther shows that where power 
has been seized, it is usually done by 
a Communist minority, trained in 
Moscow to dominate a people suffer- 
ing from hunger and devastating pov- 
erty. Often the dictatorship is harsh 
and signs of restlessness are apparent. 
Such sporadic indications of revolt 
are not to be taken as signals of col- 
lapse, for the world today is divided 
into two hostile spheres, and one must 
follow Mr. Gunther’s travels to under- 
stand the complexities of this chaos. 

DorotHy GRAHAM. 


Blueprint for a Catholic University. By 
Leo R. Ward. St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co. $5.00. 

This latest critique of the higher 
learning in America begins with a 
brief reference to the present social 
crisis and proceeds to point out how 
colleges and universities, including 
those under Catholic auspices, have 
been involved actively and passively 
in the prevailing confusion. The prob- 
lems now confronting society, the au- 
thor maintains, are attributable to the 
spread of various false philosophies, 
especially individualism, to which 
American schools at all levels have 
contributed by emphasizing success 
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and material prosperity as the main 
goals of endeavor. Catholic schools 
are particularly deserving of censure 
as they have too readily abandoned 
their age-old tradition of higher learn- 
ing and have been content to follow 
the lead of secular and state institu- 
tions in their curricular and extra- 
curricular offerings. 

What is this tradition that Catholic 
schools have lost and must recover if 
they are to meet the challenge now 
offered to educators by the would-be 
social reformers? It is the concept of 
the university as society’s special 
agency for the training of the mind, 
for the cultivation of the intellectual 
virtues, speculative and practical alike. 
This thesis is developed at length with 
arguments drawn from the history of 
education, from ancient and modern 
writers on the subject, and from what 
the author considers the low estate of 
American Catholic scholarship. 

The criticisms leveled at American 
institutions of higher learning are, on 
the whole, no more severe than those 
of Flexner, Hutchins, Foerster, and 
Canby, for instance; but Dr. Ward is 
more concerned with the faults and 
shortcomings of Catholic colleges and 
universities. Indeed, he may be said 
to have assumed the role of surgeon 
as he proceeds to lay bare the organic 
weaknesses of our whole system of 
higher education. 

Many will not agree entirely with 
the author’s diagnosis, but no one will 
question his repeated assertion that 
in the teachings of Catholic theology 
and philosophy we have the ground- 
work of an educational structure that 
should develop genuine scholarship 
and intellectual leadership, something 
for which we are at present actually 
starving. It is time, he feels, that we 
should cease to harp on our alleged 
poverty and on the apologetic func- 
tion of our schools as justification for 
the slow pace of our graduates in the 
fields of research and productive 
scholarship. 

He would have us consider this 
apologetic function as subordinate to 
the aim of equipping increasing num- 
bers of our Catholic people with the 
wisdom, the intellectual power, that 
can be drawn from the sources of 
knowledge available to us and, in part, 
to.us only. “Only the Catholic,” says 


Dr. Ward, “is capable of adequate 
knowledge.” When this adequate 
knowledge becomes the possession of 
those who should be our leaders, our 
college and university graduates, and 
not before then, we shall be able to 
bring Catholic teaching to bear effec- 
tively upon the solution of our social 
problems. 

Further specifications will be neces- 
sary before Dr. Ward’s “blueprint” 
can be employed in the remodeling of 
our university structure, but he is to 
be commended for his forthright dis- 
cussion of its present status and of the 
changes that will have to be made if 
it is to serve in an adequate way the 
interests of the Church in the United 
States—and in the world of tomorrow. 

Epwarp B. JorDAN. 


Elephant Walk. By Robert Standish. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $3.00. 
At first this novel of British planters 

in Ceylon brings to mind the Noel 

Coward of “Mad dogs and English- 

men go out in the noonday sun,” and 

the Evelyn Waugh of the devastating 
satires on British colonials. The in- 
gredients are right: a large tea planta- 
tion whose founder, in the 1860’s, built 
on it an opulent teakwood bungalow; 
the middle-aged son and heir George 
Carey, who is the hero of the book; 
his “smattering of education .. . inter- 
larded into the curriculum of an Emg- 
lish public school between the more 
important cricket and football’; the 
feudal loyalty of the Singhalese, proud 
to be serving British masters; the 
mighty drinking of tea and whisky; 

Carey’s efficient assistant, the almost 

perfect cad, who, to the puzzlement 

of the other planters, reads poetry; 

Carey’s young wife whom he met when 

visiting England about 1911 and who 

first gained his attention by giving 
him a strenuous game of tennis. 

But, by gad, it soon becomes appar- 
ent that this is no satire; Standish is 
actually writing with a straight face. 
Unfortunately, these props make sorry 
reading when dished up in sloppy 
prose and with dialogué reminiscent 
of the old 10-20-30 melodramas. One 
can’t work up much concern for 
George’s plight and one can only be 
amused by the sophistry of his wife 
Ruth who, finding herself pregnant 
after an affair with the assistant, rea- 
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sons that it would be wrong to be 
ashamed of her conduct and that to 
consider it a sin would hurt the un- 
born child. Though the cad is un- 
masked and Ruth contents herself with 
George, it is not worth plodding 
through the pages of Elephant Walk 
for such a consummation. 
Mary SANDROCK. 


Glee-Wood. A Treasury of Medieval 
English Literature. Translated and 
Arranged by Margaret Williams, 
M.A., Oxon. New York: Sheed & 
Ward. $6.00. 

Newman once said that no book 
could substitute for the living voice 
of an inspired teacher, but Mother 
Williams’s “Treasury” almost realizes 
the impossible. The effect upon us is 
as if we were privileged to spend 
many happy hours in the company of 
a scholar of profound knowledge and 
unerring taste, who read aloud, with 
fitting comments, from the chief au- 
thors and works of the eleventh to the 
fifteenth centuries. This anthology has 
the immediacy and the charm of 
speech, which is indeed “God’s glee- 
man and a game of heaven.” 

We first met this unusual technique 
in Word Hoard, the earlier Anglo- 
Saxon anthology which is the com- 
panion volume to Glee-Wood. In both 
books the editor allows the literature 
“to speak for itself” in beautifully 
modernized versions. For the benefit 
of the general reader, however, Mother 
Williams adds whatever literary or 
historical background is necessary for 
the greater enjoyment and understand- 
ing of the selection. Her gift is for 
giving the essential—never too much 
to burden or confuse, but always 
enough to illumine. 

Her excellent chapter on Piers 
Plowman, “Where Love and Peace Be 
Masters,” illustrates her method. She 
briefly sketches the times out of which 
the poem grew. Her comments then 
rescue it from the limited scholarship 
that too often has regarded it as mere- 
ly or chiefly negative and rebellious. 
Swiftly she reveals the work for what 
it really is: a repository of truth and 
criticism, as dramatic as the liturgical 
year, as burning as an apocalyptic 
warning, as catholic as the Church it- 
self, and as timely for us now as it 
ever was. The editor blessedly offsets 


the blunderings of too many other an- 
thologists who seldom give the range 
of “Piers” because they draw only 
from the earlier and denunciatory sec- 
tions. She shows its variety in her se- 
lections: she includes the magnificent 
Harrowing of Hell, and she ends with 
the powerful last words, full of warn- 
ing and yet also strong in hope. 

Here is God’s plenty, not only in 
selections from Chaucer, but from 
Gower and the Pear] Poet, from Mande- 
ville and Margery Kempe, from Ormin 
and Jocelin, from romances and homi- 
lies, from legends and from lyrics. 
The illustrations too are faithful to 
the medieval spirit. The student will 
be grateful for texts otherwise scat- 
tered and difficult of access. Fhe gen- 
eral reader will delight in discover- 
ing new treasures. And these jewels 
are fittingly set, for Mother Williams 
writes, not with a “wooden pen,” but 
with the “joy of a bird.” 

MarGARET R. GRENNAN. 


The Rock Cried Out. By Edward Stan- 
ley. New York: Sloan & Pearce. 
$3.00. 

“The value of every story,” Dr. John- 
son once observed, “depends on its 
being true.” He said further that we 
cannot trust to the characters we find 
in history unless they are drawn by 
those who knew the persons. This his- 
torical novel purporting to tell the 
story of the Blennerhassetts, and thus 
dealing with those innersprings of 
conduct, motives, of persons living a 
century and a half ago, fails to meet 
the Johnson standard of value. 

For we cannot trust the Sianley in- 
terpretations of the two main charac- 
ters, because these portraits are not in 
living agreement with the testimonies 
of those who really knew the rich 
young Blennerhassetts in their brief 
romantic exile in the Ohio Valley. 
Margaret, as Stanley presents her, is a 
modern pagan, sensuous and vain; 
Harmon (as the novelist incorrectly 
spells “Harman” throughout) is a 
weakling and all but a fool. 

But the friend of Thomas Addis 
Emmet at Trinity College in Dublin 
and later on in America was neither 
a weakling nor a fool; he was a musi- 
cian and an idealist, and among the 
many charities of the Blennerhassetts 
their help to struggling musicians was 
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a large one. The picture of Harman 
out of his mind with the fear of hell 
at a large camp meeting (itself a mild 
anachronism as the writer admits in 
his preface, overlooking other more 
serious ones such as the placing of 
Audubon in Cincinnati as a_ bird- 
painter in 1796) is no less mistaken 
than those of Margaret in various love 
passages with a Frenchman—on her 
honeymoon too—or with Aaron Burr 
and the fictional explorer Weather- 
walker. 

The truth is that Margaret, though as 
warmhearted and impulsive as Mr. 
Stanley would show her, was also 
noble-minded; and so was her uncle- 
husband whom she loved to the last. 
Further, she was a poet and her own 
life was one long heart-scald whose 
tragedy is yet to be written. 

M. Wuitcoms Hess. 


This Perverse Generation. By Peter 
Michaels. New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$2.75. 

In this book of essays, eleven of 
which were first published in The 
Torch, Peter Michaels attacks from 
a Scriptural foundation “the root 
things” that are wrong with our so- 
ciety. Tracing the un-Christian pat- 
tern of modern living, the author at- 
tempts to clarify our confused thinking 
as to its cause. Beginning with the 
“failure” of the parish, now working, 
we are told, on the periphery instead 
of at the center of Catholic life, a par- 
tial solution suggested is an awaken- 
ing of the clergy to the essentially 
spiritual nature of the task of reform, 
with stress laid on the importance of 
lay leadership and initiative. 

A reappraisal of church recreational 
activities is also necessary, for only 
through Catholic action which starts 
the slow, painful, but finally reward- 
ing task of making men out of mice, 
will the spiritual blindness of the mod- 
ern age be cured. Catholic men and 
women in all walks of life must reform 
themselves first if the reformation of 
society is to be successful. 

The Devil, Secularism, Man merely 
Animal, Mirthless Pleasure, Birth Con- 
trol, Emotional Problems, Labor Rela- 
tions, all are covered briefly in these 
122 pages, and in a stirring style that 
compels our attention. 

In the practice of contraception, 


“the fly in the ointment of complacent 
Christianity,” the author finds “the 
major obstacle to spiritual health.” 
“Children are at once the symbol and 
personification of hope—they are the 
antidote, in a way, to the despair of 
modern society.” 

“Ours is a world in which most of 
the harm is done by men of good will 
who are not also men of good sense,” 
is the author’s way of attacking secu- 
larism. How we can give men good 
sense is not explained. 

Some of the author’s briefer discus- 
sions seem to have been written in the 
air—possibly on the top of a Fifth 
Avenue bus; perhaps they will be de 
veloped in another book. The thesis, 
however, that the world is moving 
from Christ to the Superman of today 
—Satan—is not to be denied. The book 
makes provocative reading. 

James F. CUNNINGHAM. 


Sketch for a Self-Portrait. By Bernard 
Berenson. New York: Pantheon 
Books. $3.00. 

Writing from the seclusion of his 
villa in Florence, Berenson at the age 
of eighty, generally acknowledged as 
the greatest authority in the world on 
the Florentine painters of the Renais- 
sance, lays bare as he sees them, the 
complexities of his own personality. 
He is much preoccupied with religion, 
eagerly searching for some ultimate 
interpretation of nature, the arts and 
human life. He sometimes gets so close 
that we wonder that he does not find 
it, but even as it is within his reach 
he moves away, and his apparent spiri- 
tual awareness is succeeded by cyni- 
cism and confused thought. Unfortu- 
nately readers must also be warned 
that there are indecent and blasphe- 
mous passages contrasting strangely 
with his spiritual, almost sublime out- 
look in other parts of the book. 

He has unbounded admiration for 
the Church as an aesthetic masterpiece. 
Being, however, familiar with it chief- 
ly in its Italian setting he confuses it 
with Mediterranean civilization, and 
fails to grasp its divine universal char- 
acter. “Taken as an historical entity,” 
he says, “man-made though I hold it to 
be ... there is no other creation of 
mankind to compare with it. It is hu- 
manity’s grandest, completest, and 
most beautiful achievement.” To him 














“it is the best and highest religion to 
which the white race can attain.” Has 
he then forgotten the early epochs 
when Christianity flowered in Africa? 
However, he has a mystical element 
which may still lead him to the full- 
ness of the Catholic Faith, and how 
near he comes can be seen in this trib- 
ute: “Through centuries the noblest 
and most glorious of human manifes- 
tations the world over the [Catholic 
missionary] lives and dies for no utili- 
tarian, no kind of material, not even 
a humanitarian, reason (although no- 
body so humane and so self-ignoring) 
but only and alone for the Glory of 
God.” 

Recalling an ecstasy experienced as 
a child he thinks that a passage from 
Thomas Traherne describes it best. 
“Eternity was manifest in the light of 
the day and something infinite behind 
everything appeared, which tallied 
with my expectations and moved my 
desires.” To Berenson that ecstasy 
“has remained for seven decades the 
goal of my yearning, my longing, my 
desire. Not always alas! but often 
enough in moments when passion, or 
ambition, or self-righteousness would 
have had their way with me, the feel- 
ing of that moment at the dawn of 
my conscious life would present itself 
and like a guardian angel remind me 
that rr was my goal and that ir was 
my only real happiness.” 

He might be helped in his quest for 
mystical union with God if he pon- 
dered on this truth. It was only a re- 
flection of reality. The reality itself, 
though perhaps seldom enjoyed emo- 
tionally in this world, is none the less 
divinely guaranteed, as of eternal sig- 
nificance and infinite efficacy, to every 
Catholic in Holy Communion. 

Ropert WILBERFORCE. 


Poetic Art. By Paul Claudel. New 
York: Philosophical Library. $2.75. 
It would be interesting to know the 

original French title of this volume. 

Poetic Art is a somewhat misleading 

one. Instead of the treatise on some as- 

pects of literature (or the nature of lit- 
erature—we must not underestimate 

Claudel) which it suggests, we get an 

exercise in pure philosophy. “Poetic” 

is here used in its most basic sense, 

as derived from poiein, to make... . 

These pages are meant to be the begin- 
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ning of . . . a new Art of Poetry of 
the Universe, of a new Logic.” All 
creation as the poetry of God: that 
kind of art. The only connection with 
man-made poems is the inevitable 
metaphysical one. 

But Claudel is poet in the literary 
sense; and though his themes are the 
standard philosophic themes, his ex- 
position of them is lyric, sometimes 
even rhapsodic. As an instance, on 
the nature of Time: “It is the Invita- 
tion to Death extended to each sen- 
tence, to decay in the explanatory and 
total harmony, to consummate the 
word of adoration, whispered in the 
ear of ... the Abyss.” In such an 
idiom he treats also of the relation 
between subject and object, between 
spirit and body, knowledge and God. 
One chapter is a very beautiful poem 
on the meaning of church architecture. 
Indeed the entire book, for all its 
closely reasoned (and orthodox) argu- 
ment, may be called a poem. 

A poem not infrequently oracular. 
For Claudel is mystic as well as phi- 
losopher and poet. This peculiar to- 
tality of his method of approach to the 
truth some readers may find only con- 
fusing; or they may be nettled by it. 
The short notice on the jacket of the 
book correctly warns us that we shall 
“overhear”—rather than hear—the au- 
thor “as he muses half-aloud.” Those 
who do not politely tiptoe or angrily 
stalk away, who are willing to listen in 
patience and with strictest attention, 
will find that their eavesdropping is 
well rewarded. 

Paut DINKINS. 


I Hear in My Heart. By Consolata Car- 
roll (Sister Mary Consolata). New 
York: Farrar, Straus & Co. $3.00. 
A year or two ago there appeared a 

delightful biographical sketch of a 
typical Irish Catholic family in an up- 
state New York town at the turn of 
the century. It was called Pray Love, 
Remember and was written by Sister 
Mary Consolata Carroll, a nun of the 
Sisters of Mercy, who teaches English 
at Georgian Court College in Lake- 
wood, New Jersey. Now Sister Con- 
solata has given us a continuing record 
of the fascinating Farrell family, fol- 
lowing the oldest girl right up to the 
very doors of the convent. 

In the earlier book, Sister Consolata 
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showed amazing powers of observa- 
tion and recall, as well as what seems 
for a nun astonishing insight into the 
motives and conduct of ordinary 
people in all sorts of situations “in the 
world.” The new book does not dis- 
appoint, as so often happens in a con- 
tinuation of the same theme. To those 
readers who grew up in the period of 
Milne’s Arithmetics, Danderine, The 
Merry Widow, Irene Castle, and “23 
skidoo,” every page is good for a remi- 
niscent chuckle, but enjoyment is not 
dependent upon dated memories. The 
incident of the confessional, for ex- 
ample, is simply priceless. The story 
of the little girl examining her con- 
science with the aid of her Key to 
Heaven and entering the confessional 
bowed with the weight of seventeen 
mortal sins on her soul belongs to any 
age. 

I Hear in My Heart is a reviewer’s 
delight—a joy to read and a pleasure 
to recommend. 

BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 


The Official Catholic Directory. Anno 
Domini 1949. New York: P. J. Ken- 
edy & Sons. $7.00, $8.00 and $9.00. 
A major operation has been per- 


formed on the Directory for 1949, and 
it is the fervent hope of the publisher 
that another will not be necessary for 
several years to come. The new vol- 
ume has grown in height and width, 
decreased a bit in thickness; its three- 
column page, clear and legible, meas- 
ures eight and a quarter by eleven 
inches. There has been a complete re- 
typing of all its contents—and thus it 
grows with the Church it serves so 
indispensably. For easy comparison, 
the General Summary of Statistics 
tabulates this year some 7,808 statis- 
tics in sixty-one categories, and most 
desirably, in uniform entries for every 
diocese. 

Catholics in the United States, Alaska 
and Hawaii now number 26,718,343— 
surely we could change the world!; 
nine new bishops within the past year 
brings the hierarchy to 181, the larg- 
est ever in this country. There is a 
record number of priests too, 42,334; 
also of full-time teaching staffs, 
104,962; and parishes number 15,112. 
Many new educational institutions 
have been opened, and another record 
made in the total of 240,048 enroll- 
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ments in Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities. In the last three years Cath- 
olic colleges have more than doubled 
their student bodies. There were 
117,000 converts in the year, an in- 
crease of 1,916 over the preceding 
twelve months. 

All in all the picture is bright, were 
it not for that recurring question, 
Why do we not change the world? 
Our congratulations to the House of 
Kenedy on the new format and past 
achievement. 


John Singleton Copley. By James Flex- 
ner. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$7.50. 

In 1774 Copley, aged thirty-six, the 
most prominent portrait painter of the 
American colonies, left Boston never 
to return. Convinced that Boston was 
too impoverished culturally to nourish 
his art if not his physical self, Copley 
for a decade had had his eye on Eu- 
rope. Flattered by complimentary re- 
marks passed on two of his paintings 
in London, he yet could not make up 
his mind to go. Now he was happily 
married to the daughter of the mer- 
chant to whom the British consigned 
their tea for Boston; he had four chil- 
dren. Finally, the Boston Tea Party 
was staged and Copley, probably 
thinking, although revolution might 
come, he had better procure his for- 
eign training while he could, left wife 
and family for Europe. He had in- 
tended to return, but the onset of the 
war stopped that, making him feel that 
the security of his wife depended on 
their settling in London. 

Mr. Flexner makes this all clear and 
sometimes sensational. Not so clear is 
the somewhat overwrought analysis of 
Midshipman Brine, who in Copley’s 
portrait is sophisticated, brilliant, and 
mature, not just a hateful twelve-year- 
older as Mr. Flexner sees him. Nor is 
the book’s concluding phrase, “the long 
twilight of his [Copley’s] exile,” exact. 
Granted that Mr. Flexner, like most 
Americans, prefers the painter’s Amer- 
ican to his English period, the happy 
first twenty of Copley’s forty years in 
London could not have been regarded 
as twilight or as an exile. He had an 
assured position. Even his grand- 
daughter wrote in 1882 that the ques- 
tion of his return to America was 
merely a plan for Copley to muse 
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upon without any serious intention of 
executing. 

It was his unsold Boston property 
that caused him most worry. But 
however much this and other money 
matters preyed on the artist’s mind, 
he never would have returned. He 
was too republican for Boston. He 
also hated salt water and, after all, he 
was sixty and had lost his ardor. The 
British still regard him as one of them- 
selves. JAMES W. LANE. 


Two in One Flesh. By E. C. Messenger, 
Ph.D. Vol. I., Introduction to Sex 
and Marriage. $2.00; Vol. II., The 
Mystery of Sex and Marriage. $3.50; 
Vol. Ill., the Practice of Sex and 
Marriage. $2.00. Westminster, Md.: 
The Newman Press. 

Father Messenger’s large purpose in 
writing this triology on the theology of 
sex is to demonstrate the essential 
goodness of the sexual function in the 
Christian dispensation. 

He develops this thesis by a suc- 
cession of arguments; one, the just 
appreciation of sex in the divine or- 
der of things is beclouded by mis- 
leading terminology, prudery and 
“sexual pessimism,” in which not 
only many of the faithful but also some 
theologians and educators are at fault; 
two, in the creation of Adam and Eve, 
God has revealed that the parental 
function was part of His infinitely wise 
plan from the very beginning, and that 
physical generation was neither the 
cause nor the effect of the Fall; three, 
Christ, in making the rightful exercise 
of sex a sacrament and hence a vehi- 
cle of grace and of individual and 
social perfection, thereby amply con- 
firms its goodness. 

In the course of this demonstration 
the author guides us along vast cor- 
ridors of Christian teaching on the 
place of sex in nature and in man, the 
creation and Fall of our first parents, 
the virginal conception and birth of 
Christ, the significance of the special 
virginity of our Blessed Lady, the 
higher worth of consecrated virginity 
over marriage, the development of 
theology on marriage as a sacrament. 
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There are additional chapters on sex- 
ual aberrations in paganism, the lit- 
urgy with which the Church has sur- 
rounded marriage and motherhood, 
moral questions of co-education and 
sex education of the young. 

Father Messenger acquits himself of 
his main task with great skill. There 
are, however, some shortcomings, both 
in the method of the work and in de- 
tails. The chief defect lies in determin- 
ing the nature of the audience which 
the author wants to reach. In format 
and general tone the work seems to 
appeal to the general reader. Yet there 
are whole sections of fairly technical 
theology and controversy which will 
leave that general reader bewildered. 
There are even speculations which as a 
learned theologian Father Messenger is 
certainly free to voice, but which will 
compound the bewilderment. 

In the first volume the author dis- 
plays strong acerbity toward mawkish- 
ness and prudery in matters of sex, 
without explaining it as partly due to 
a theological fact inherent in sex since 
the Fall, namely, that with sex is in- 
extricably bound a sense of shame that 
is a penalty of the Fall (the author does 
give much attention to this very “sense 
of shame” in volume two, but he takes 
no account of it to modify his strong 
stricture in volume one). In the 
third volume the attention paid to 
courtship is much too scant for pres- 
ent-day needs; and the equally impor- 
tant problem of child education in sex 
gets hardly beyond “The Birds and the 
Bees” stage, at a time when parents 
are baffled not with the task of inform- 
ing their children, but with the harder 
task of character formation in the face 
of early sophistication. 

Father Messenger’s work passes 
from deep speculation to practical 
problems to a degree that should not 
be in the compass of a single work. 
In view of the author’s capability as a 
theologian, it would have been the 
wiser thing to confine himself to a 
single-volume treatise devoted to his 
main argument and leave the smaller 
excursion to another work. 

JAMES McVANN. 
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this day of frank literature, doubly 
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it shows that American invaders are 
not knights on white chargers, as too 
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deed the natives of all occupied 
countries—have feelings too, despite 
their almost subhuman appearance. 
amid racked and wretched surround- 
ings. As a psychological study the book 
may honestly be described as acute- 
ly sensitive, and impressively real- 
istic. In short, it is the exploiting 
of an ugly, fairly original set of cir- 
cumstances carried out artistically by 
a man with a delicate touch. 
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